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In Paradise 


In Paradise no tears are shed, 

No pulsing heart is crushed and bled; 
No sigh, no groan, no pain, no fear, 
No loneliness is sheltered here. 


In Paradise there is a place 

Where each may kiss a tear away, 

Anoint, with healing balm, a soul 

Distraught with grief, and make it 
whole, 


Relieve a pain and banish fear, 
Renew a lonely heart with cheer, 
Endure the cross that brings a groan 
And change a sigh into a song. 


In Paradise a reign of love 
Decrees the solemn word of God: 
With love reduce life’s bitterness— 
Transform it into mellowness. 


Herman J. Naftzinger. 
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fuse the saints and the preacher had to 


STUDIES OF BRITISH PREACHERS lightful book. My own is something as 


For anyone who thinks that the race of 
great preachers is passing away I com- 
mend the recently published volume of 
Ernest H. Jeffs of London: “Princes of the 
Modern British Pulpit” (Cokesbury Press). 
Mr. Jeffs has for many years been the 
editor of “The Christian World Pulpit” of 
London and has come into intimate per- 
sonal contact with all the British preachers 
from the days of Joseph Parker down to 
our own time. In this book he has given 
us intimate glimpses of twenty of the most 
outstanding of these friends, with the re- 
sult that we not only have keen anlysis 
of their powers but personal recollections 
of these men when off duty, so to speak, 
and some of the anecdotes told of them 
are perfectly delightful. It will prove a 
fascinating book for either preacher or 
layman because it is so full of human 
interest. Incidentally the book reveals 
what many of us have long known, namely, 
that ministers have a great and unfailing 
sense of humor. 


For the preacher this book has an un- 
usual value, for the articles are devoted 
especially to an attempt to discover the 
secret of the power of each one of these 
preachers and to an analysis of the par- 
ticular message he has for the world and 
the means by which he so effectively pre- 
sents it. Here are twenty men whose 
names are household words in Great Britain 
—here, for that matter—all preachers of 
the one gospel, all drawing great crowds 
to hear them, and yet differing greatly in 
message, method and manner. Here are 
are the twenty: Parker, Campbell, Inge, 


follows, namely, that the fundamental sec- 
ret of success in preaching is to have a 
real message or gospel and utter it pas- 
sionately, as if the issues of life and death 
hung upon it. Joseph Parker, the Consery- 
ative in theology, is followed in the City 
Temple by the Liberal, R. J. Campbell, and 
yet the same audiences greet each, hang 
upon their words and are apparently spir- 
itually nurtured. For years Robert F. Hor- 
ton, one of the pioneers of the new Biblical 
views, holds a vast audience in Hamp- 
stead and Dinsdale T. Young, a thorough- 
going Fundamentalist, draws equally eager 
crowds in Westminster. The Evangelical 
John Clifford, with a pretty thorough dis- 
trust of Sacramentarianism in any form 
shares the admiration of the London popu- 
lace with the Catholic W. E. Orchard, who 
places chief emphasis upon the sacraments 
and says mass in his Church-Congrega- 
tional, by the way—every Sunday morn- 
ing. So this whole book is a book of con- 
trasts, but this one thing comes out on 
every page, namely, that it is not the 
eccentricity of each man so to speak, that 
is the secret of his power, not his unique- 
ness, although that lends interest, but it 
is the fact that he is consumed with a 
message and speaks it as a prophet of the 
Lord. Mr. Jeff well raises the question 
whether this is as characteristic of present- 
day preaching as it has been in the preach- 
ing of these men and if it is not what is 
to be the fate of the pulpit? Will the 
pulpit long survive if it is only to be an 
aid in the quest of truth and certainty 
instead of the throne from which the pro- 
phet declaims “Thus saith the Lord.” It 


show them that it really did not make an 
oak tree any less a creation of God be- 
cause He grew it from an acorn instead 
of planting it already grown and that the 
fact that some of the books of the Old 
Testament happened to be great poetry in- 
stead of statistics did not really affect 
one’s faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Master. But the preacher of today has to 
lead his people through intellectual confu- 
sions that really go to the root of Chris- 
tian morality as well as belief. What the 
people are hearing from Bertrand Russell 
and the sceptics of our day is not whether 
Isaiah was written by two men or one— 
they have not any interest in Isaiah—but 
whether the whole Christian conception of 
life, the whole Christian morality, all 
Christian institutions, such as the home, 
marriage, virtue, chastity as well as any 
faith in the spiritual nature and capacity 
of man, any sense of his kinship with the 
Divine —is there anything Divine in the 
universe?—are not vain illusions to be got 
rid of before any real progress can begin? 
This is what the preacher of today has to 
meet as it seeps into the minds of his 
hearers. Of course most of them do not 
read Bertrand Russell or Mr. Watson, but 
they get it in diluted form in the books 
they do read—the novels of Sinclair Lewis 
and Theodore Dreiser and the magazine 
articles of Mencken and Harry Elmer 
Barnes and many of current plays. 


I have got away from the book but it 
will raise such streams of thought in your 
minds too as you read it. One cannot help 
hoping that Mr. Jeffs will find time to 
follow this with pictures of others of the 


Jowett, Maclaren, Pearse, Whyte, Meyer, js an interesting question. 

aes are sii pes aicaaemame RSP Sv. Another thing that emerges from Mr. Ee MRA ely iets ae oe ie 
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lord, Uariile, temple, roung, Ee Jeffs’ illuminating sketches is that preach Boyd Carpenter, Bishop Barnes, C. E. 


Orchard, Horton and Sheppard. 
list of names and Jeffs has known them all 
intimately and listened to them all many 
times. 


I would be interested in knowing the re- 
action of my fellow-ministers to this de- 


CONGREGATIONAL CONSISTORIAL 
CONFERENCES 


Another step forward in the matter of 
promotion has been taken. The Special 
Committee on Promotion of the EVERY 
MEMBER CANVASS in NOVEMBER, ap- 
pointed by the Committee on Promotion, 
and consisting of the Synodical Mission- 
ary and Stewardship Committee chairman, 
the chairman of the Committee on Promo- 
tion, and the secretary of Promotion, met 
for an all day session in the Schaff Build- 
ing on Tuesday, July 28, and innovated a 
new method of approach to the Church in 
presenting the work of the General Synod. 


Representative Churchmen, representing 
the Boards and benevolent causes, will 
visit every congregation throughout the 
Church in the months of September and 
October for the purpose of informing the 
Consistories very definitely of the status, 
the success, and the need of our benevolent 
work. No appeal for money is to be made, 
and unless specially desired no public serv- 
ices are to be held, but a heart-to-heart 
talk with the leaders of the Churches in 
their own Church home is to be held. If 
the Consistories see these things they will 
surely interest and win their people. 


These conferences with Consistories, by 
men who know the actual conditions in the 
Churches and the need and opportunity, 
should be highly informative and joyously 


ing is probably more difficult in our day 
than it was in the days of Spurgeon, 
Parker, Maclaren and the other giants. 
Their congregations had their faith put to 
test, of course. Evolution and Biblical 
Criticism came along to startle and con- 


welcomed by every pastor and Consistory. 


These conferences will be arranged by 
the Classical Missionary and Stewardship 
Committees which will be asked to plan 
itineraries for the representatives of the 
Church and arrange a visit to every Church 
in every Classis during a week acceptable 
to the brethren. 


We are declaring a moratorium on long 
speeches and inviting a discussion and con- 
ference on the whole program of the 
Church, asking for suggestions and help 
on the part of pastors and Consistories, 
and through-them presenting to the mem- 
bers of the Church important data and 
material for the Every Member Canvass 
and for their happy support of the 
benevolent work. 


We hope all Consistories will open the 
door for such a round table conference in 
their home Church, and give an evening 
to the men who are preparing to serve 
them. 


Through this plan we hope to bring down 
to the people all the information they de- 
sire and need for a generous support of 
the work of our denomination. 


This will entail a vast amount of work 
in the denomination, but these Synodical 
chairman are determined to serve the 
Churches with the best which the denomi- 
nation has to offer. 


Raven, Bishop H. Hensley Henson, Ley- 
ton Richards, F. W. Norwood, The Bishop 
of Winchester, Bishop Burroughs and 
others I might mention. 


Frederick Lynch. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 

Mrs. Amanda Laucks Xanders, of York, 
an officer of the Central Pennsylvania 
Cedar Crest College Club and compiler of 
many family histories, has just sent to the 
printer the history of the Smyser group, of 
which she is a relative through Colonel 
Michael Smyser of the Revolutionary 
Army. President W. F. Curtis, of Cedar 
Crest, has written the introduction and 
Dean William Emory Smyser, of Ohio- 
Wesleyan University, the foreword. The 
volume celebrates the 200th anniversary of 
the landing of the Smyser family in Amer- 
ica, September 7, 1931. Mrs. Xanders is 
a member of the D. A. R., the Advertising 
Club of Honolulu, National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, St. Andrew’s Cathedral Guild, and 
has been on the staff of several newspapers 
in Indiana and Nebraska. When she was 
graduated from Cedar Crest College she 
was the only student who could answer all 
the questions in the oral examination, 
which was the final test given at the insti- 
tution at that time. 

The freshman class at Cedar Crest prom- 


ises to be an unusually large one next 


year. The largest group is from out of 
town, although ten Allentown girls have 
enrolled so far. The total enrollment for 
the coming year up to date is as follows: 
Pennsylvania, 135; New Jersey, 30; New 


York, 24; Connecticut, 6; Massachusetts, © 


4; Maryland, 2; Ohio, 1; Wisconsin, 1; 
Indiana, 1. 
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THE SABBATH WAS MADE FOR—MANHOOD 


“Give the world one-half of Sunday and you will find 
that religion has no strong hold on the other half.’—Six 
WALTER SCOTT. 


No Bible verse has been misused more than this—‘“The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 
Friends and foes of religion have quoted it, either as a 
license for all sorts of desecration, or as a bomb-shell for 
destroying every vestige of a sacred day in seven. Cer- 
tainly, Jesus never meant to give “comfort and aid’ to the 
enemies of the Holy Day. Apparently, He foresaw the 
abuse which would follow His declaration, for He attached 
to it these words of caution—‘The Son of man is Lord 
(interpreter) even of the Sabbath.” Consequently, the 
Christian attitude should be, “What would Jesus have me 
to do with Sunday?” 

What means this abused verse, then? Why, it was spok- 
en to Hebrews who kept piously the Fourth Command- 
ment, but with the emphasis on the workless day rather 
than upon the culture of manhood. Seeking to untwist the 
truth, the Master taught that the man and not the day stood 
first. As the Pullman coach is not built to keep the rust 
from the rail, but the rail is built to aid the coach, so man 
was not made to polish the Sabbath, but the Sabbath was 
made to give safety and progress to mankind. “You can- 
not work a man seven days a week and keep him honest,” 
says a large employer of labor. Why not? Because hon- 
esty, virtue, and conscience demand a school-day over whose 
portal is carved, “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” Tersely, Lord Beaconsfield declares, “The Sabbath 
is the corner-stone of civilization.” 


Alas, how unstable is present day civilization. Why? Is 
it not that so many Christians are playing “fast and loose” 
with Sunday? Hol-i-day is the popular spelling for Holy- 
day; the picnic-grove is being substituted for the Sanctu- 
ary; jazz has taken the place of Hymns; and the Sunday 
magazine has displaced the Scriptures. Verily, our civiliza- 
tion is imperiled by such “weak ends.” The historian Gui- 
zot summarizes the principals of civilization thus: “Social 
stability requires character ; character requires religion; re- 
ligion requires worship; and worship requires a Sabbath.” 

Significant words these—‘“If thou turn away thy foot 


from the Sabbath—and shalt honor it, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine 
own words: then shalt thou delight thyself in Jehovah; 
and I will make thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth.” (Isaiah 58:13-14). 
—Epwarp F. RAanpotpu, D.D. 
rn a 


“GUNNING FOR CLERGYMEN” 


The MESSENGER has referred on several occasions to the 
questionnaire on war and peace secured by Kirby Page 
from thousands of American clergymen. Our attention 
has been called to an editorial published in the April, 1931, 
issue of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Journal, which 
reads as follows: “It is a matter of great surprise to find 
so many supposedly intelligent American citizens willing 
to preach treason against their country by advising against 
national defense. It is interesting, if not pleasant, to con- 
template the number of telegraph poles that would be 
adorned by white cravats, re-enforced by hempen neckties , 
should another war be declared—which may heaven forbid 
—to test the ‘loyalty’ of these anti-patriots. The event of 
a war and the active participation of the clergy against 
national defense, to which so many have pledged them- 
selves, would give us a brand new national sport; gunning 
for clergymen.” 

This is in harmony with. some of the scurrilous letters 
received by the editor of this paper from others who are 
obsessed by the military mind, and it urges us to ask our 
readers once again to refer to the editorial in our issue of 
July 30th, Are Clerical Convictions Not Dangerous? It 
would be helpful as well as interesting to have reactions 
both from the ministry and the laity concerning this. 

In a comment on the editorial in the Manufacturers’ Jour- 
nal, Dr. F. D. Kershner, of Butler University, writes: 
“Since the good old War days themselves, we have not 
seen any finer exhibition of the real military spirit than is 
involved in the above editorial. People who favor such 
sentiments are strong for the law, except when it applies 
to those whom they do not like. Lynching is not a crime, 
if pacifists are the victims. It is this kind of ‘loyalty’ to 
law and order which exhibits the war machine in its true 
colors, and which will ultimately bring about its downfall.” 


1 REFORMED 


We agree with this observation, but we do not think that 
the perils involved in this new “sport” of gunning for 


clergymen should be underestimated. Ministers who are 

convinced pacifists and who will be loyal to their convictions 

are not in for an easy time during the next decade or two. 
a0 Re 


WASHINGTON IN A REFORMED CHURCH 


In view of the Bicentennial Celebration of 1932, much 
is now being written about the Father of our Country. A 
recent booklet on ‘“‘Washington As a Religious Man,” has 
been issued by the Bicentennial Commission. This partic- 
ular pamphlet is written by Mr. John C. Fitzpatrick, in 
rather a facetious and undignified style, which does little 
credit either to the writer or to the Commission. It seems 
to be a Roman Catholic view of a Protestant Churchman, 
and even stoops to a cheap jibe at Prohibition. 

There are, however, some interesting notes from the 
diary of George Washington which not only indicate his 
regularity in attending the worship of the sanctuary, but 
also show that he did not hesitate to express his frank opin- 
ion with regard to what he saw and heard. Thus, at Pom- 
fret, Conn., Nov. 8, 1789, he writes: “It being contrary to 
law and disagreeable to the people of this State to travel 
on the Sabbath Day—and my horses after passing through 
such intolerable roads wanting a rest, I stayed all day at 
Perkins’ Tavern (which, by-the-by, is not a good one)— 
and a Meeting House being within a few rods of the door, 
I attended morning and evening service and heard very lame 
discourses from a Mr. Pond.” If our first President was 
a good judge of sermons, it is obvious that all the “lame 
discourses” cannot be assigned to our own day and gener- 
ation. 


An even more interesting entry in his diary, from our 
standpoint, and with a bit of dry humor in it, was made at 
York, Pa., July 3, 1791, as follows: “There being no Epis- 
copal Minister resident in the place, I went to hear a morn- 
ing Service performed in the Dutch Reformed Church— 
which, being in that language not a word of which I under- 
stood, I was in no danger of becoming a proselyte to its 
religion by the eloquence of the Preacher.”’ It is even pos- 
sible that the Preacher’s language, of which our first Presi- 
dent did not understand a word, may have been German 
and not Dutch. 

peat iy a: 


GIFTS AND LEGACIES 


A friend writes: “You have been properly encouraging 
our people to leave legacies for good causes. I agree that 
not enough of them are doing this, but isn’t it even better 
to encourage large gifts from folks while they are living? 
How can our Boards pay their present debts unless people 
of means give large sums now when help is most needed?” 

This is a very thoughtful letter, and it deserves the 
prayerful attention of every reader. Our friend’s position 
is undoubtedly correct. Professor William Lyon Phelps, 
speaking at the funeral of the great Jewish philanthropist, 
Nathan Strauss, quoted Mr. Strauss as frequently saying: 
“Money given in health is gold; money given in sickness is 
silver; money given at death is lead.” We are willing to 
accept this on the condition that the terms are regarded as 
relative, and not absolute. Lead, after all, is worth a good 
deal more than nothing; but all admit that it is not worth 
its weight in gold. Nothing could be more heartening to 
the Reformed Church today than the manifestation of such 
spiritual growth as would lead to the placing of large gifts 
upon God’s altar by living and loving hearts. It is urgently 
needed—now! And if we really give our hearts to our 
Saviour, we will not neglect either gifts or legacies. 

* * * 


KEEPING UP OR KEEPING DOWN 


This is a particularly good time for self-discipline. It 
will pay us well, during these difficult and dangerous days, 
to keep up our morals and to keep down our overhead. It 
is in the days when we are not so much concerned about 
“keeping up appearances” that we have a better chance to 
pay proper attention to our ethical standards. The bubble 
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of artificiality ought to be sufficiently pricked during these 
months when a careful and restricted budget is absolutely 
essential to most folks. American tourists in Europe are 
comparatively few this summer and many are finding short 
trips or week-ends at home to be extraordinarily enjoyable. 
Men and women who are blessed with foresight, though 
optimistic with regard to the early recovery from this world- 
wide depression, are yet wise enough to know that we can- 
not expect to get back by leaps and bounds to the former 
days of careless prosperity, and perhaps may never reach 
that heyday of the reckless spendthrift again. 

A few weeks ago we heard the prophecy made by Mr. 
Norman Thomas, the distinguished leader of the Socialists, 
that the winter ahead of us is likely to be the hardest in the 
memory of any living American. Of course, we all join in 
the hope that this is unduly pessimistic; nevertheless, there 
is sure to be much unemployment and consequent suffering 
enough to make us all thoughtful. 

A favorite philosopher of the common people, Mr. Edgar 
A. Guest, tells us with characteristic wit and wisdom that 
it is as easy, and even easier, to “keep down’ with the 
Smiths than to “keep up” with the Joneses. It is a whole- 
some diet for all of us to read his homely lines, which we 
quote in part as follows: 


“We kept up with the Joneses, though the pace was rather 
swilt, 
And little joy it brought us of renown. _ 
Now the leaner days have taught us it is wise to practice 
thrift, 
So with the Smiths this year we’re keeping down. 


“The Joneses kept us busy. It was weary work to roam 
And expensive high-falutin’ folks to be; 

But now we have discovered, if the Smiths can sit at home 
And be happy and contented, so can we! 


“Tt is really quite the fashion, as you travel round about; 
No one ever seems to notice hat or gown. 
It was keeping up with Joneses that completely wore us 
out ; 
With the Smiths it’s so much easier keeping down.” 
* * * 


THE GANGSTER SPEAKS 


One of our Canadian friends, writing about the fall of | 


“Al” Capone, the notorious Chicago gangster, says, “It is 
but another illustration of the superiority of brains and 
moral fibre when pitted against animal cunning and the 
loud-mouthed disregard of law and order.” It is well 
known that this man, perhaps the most advertised of all the 
gangsters in our country, was finally run to earth by a group 
of eight young men who refused to be bribed or intimidated, 
and this friendly commentator in Canada says truly that 
“eight such men in every big American city would soon 
make America famous for her keeping of the law.” 


To be sure, we do not know how long it will take before 
this man, who is marked No. 1 among the “public enemies” 
in his city, is really placed behind the bars. It is probable 
that every legal evasion and delay that money can buy will 
be employed, and it is not altogether impossible that he may 
yet escape a term in the penitentiary. 


Although we do not usually feel like quoting one who has 
so evil a reputation, even Mr. Capone has the right to be 
heard, and if possible to show that he is not altogether bad. 
Here is his statement in self-defense, which should have a 
sting in it, especially for the movie trust, the purveyors of 
tabloid literature, dishonest bankers and the rich and social- 
ly prominent partners of the bootlegger, who undoubtedly 
share his guilt by helping him to violate the law. This is 
what the gangster says: “I’ve been offered $2,000,000 to 
write a book, but I won’t do it. I’ve had lots of offers from 
moving picture producers, but I feel about that as I do 
about books. You know, these gang pictures—that’s ter- 
rible kid stuff. Why, they ought to take all of them and 
throw them into the lake. 
to the younger element of this country. I don’t blame the 
censors for trying to bar them. I’ve been made an issue, 


They’re doing nothing but harm — 


“ o- 
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I guess, and I’m not complaining. But why don’t they 
go after all these bankers who took the savings of thou- 
sands of poor people and lost them in bank failures? How 
about that? Isn’t it lots worse to take the last few dollars 
some small family has saved—perhaps to live on while the 
head of a family is out of a job—than to sell a little beer, 
a little alkey? Believe me, J can’t see where the fellow 
who sells it is any worse than the fellow who buys it and 
drinks it.” 


Just how much better, anyhow, is “the fellow who buys 
it and drinks it?” Capone and the rest of his ilk would 
soon be out of business if it were not for these so-called 
respectable customers who patronize them and make them 
rich. Why should they not go to jail too? 


* * * 


WHERE THE CHURCH STANDS 


It has been said that in every violent social outbreak or 
revolution in the past, the Church has been accused of con- 
spiring with the forces of wealth and social prestige, that 
its leaders have been thought of as belonging to the Capi- 
talist class, and that the charge was generally made that the 
sympathies of the Church were with the few “haves” 
rather than with the many “have-nots”. As a matter of 
fact, the Church is made up for the most part of those in 
moderate circumstances. Most of its ministers, too, come 
from homes of comparative poverty and not from the homes 
of the rich and powerful. True, the large holdings of the 
Church as an institution may be viewed as “vested inter- 
ests,’ and some Churchmen, in defense of these interests, 
may regard it as their chief duty to undergird the status 
quo. If another great social revolution should ensue, it 
cannot be doubted that many would again charge the Church 
with infidelity to the cause of the proletariat. Indeed, one 
of the saddest facts in connection with the liberal and 
progressive social leadership of our time is that so large a 
proportion of it is not only out of sympathy with the organ- 
ized Church, but actually hostile to it. 


Even so great and good a man as Bishop Paul Jones 
thinks that the Church is in alliance with the forces of 
political, social, economic and intellectual conservatism, and 
that to regain a leading place in the loyalty and affection of 
the masses, it must break that unholy alliance. An inter- 
esting comment on the opinion of Bishop Jones is found 
in the New Outlook (Toronto), which says the Bishop sug- 
gests that the Church “should spend less time and energy 
defending the tenets of its faith and give more attention 
to the weightier matters of the Kingdom. There is truth 
here, but it is not the whole truth. The Church must have 
beliefs, and must defend them; and as for alliance with 
Capitalism, it should be remembered that the fiercest critic- 
ism of the system actually comes from the Church.” 


We cannot deny that some Church leaders are so con- 
servative as to be reactionary, but we are surely justified 
in believing that a rapidly increasing number, both in the 
pulpits and pews of our Churches, are disposed to be both 
sympathetic and fair, endeavoring earnestly and faithfully 
to “see things steadily and see them whole,” speaking the 
truth in love. 

ei weak 


“ANYTHING CAN BE RETURNED” 


The theory that “the customer is always right,” quite 
generally adopted by business men, has many advantages, 
but in an imperfect world like ours it also has serious draw- 
backs. One of them is to be found in the disposition of so 
many people to take advantage of the courtesy they receive. 
Stores in large cities have discovered that many of the 
things they sell do not stay sold. Merchants know in their 
hearts that customers are often wrong. A survey in Boston 
alone, made by department stores, showed that more than 
$7,500,000 worth of merchandise is annually returned. In- 
deed, in 1930 more than sixteen per cent of the net sales 
in department stores over the country were sent back. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for August, an illuminating art- 
icle discusses the loss thus sustained by merchants. In one 


New York store thirty-nine different emp!oyees are in- 
volved when an article is returned. In direct expense, the 
average cost is forty cents, not including losses occasioned 
by “depleted stocks, lost sales, damaged goods and mark- 
downs’. Several things are evident from the splendid sur- 
vey made in this article. One is that the well-to-do shop- 
per is the chief offender. Another is that the onus of this 
evil practice rests upon women, since they do eighty per 
cent of all the buying for home and family. 


A certain amount of error both on the part of the store 
and the customer must be expected, but the sharp prac- 
tices which are so common in thousands of instances are 
certainly discreditable to us as a nation. The ethics mani- 
fested by many so-called customers are not only question- 
able, but actually contemptible. Books are ostensibly 
bought, read through, and then sent back. Frocks and 
pajamas are worn, pressed and returned. Mistresses who 
want to make a big show at a week-end party, order the 
finest dinner services and glassware from a department 
store, use it for the grand occasion, and then return it. 
Sometimes goods are actually used for days and weeks be- 
fore they are sent back. Evening wraps are brought back 
with programs in the pockets, and all sorts of ingenious de- 
vices are used by these petty racketeers to take advantage 
of the courtesy vouchsafed to them in the slogan: ‘“Any- 
thing Can Be Returned.” Verily, there is much need for 
the teaching of common honesty in our Churches, schools 
and homes. 


The Parables of 
Peto the Penman 
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THE PARABLE OF ROTTENSTONE AND OIL 


After fifty a man is apt to get the antique bug. Time 
was when the Penman hated old furniture and “things”. 
Now he has acquired a passion for securing old chairs, beds, 
glass, highboys, and clocks. And the repairman, being an 
artist, chargeth unmercifully high prices to restore these 
treasures to their Pristine Glory, whatever that may be. 
And so the Scribe has laid in a supply of brushes, stains, 
lacquers, shellac, and varnishes and—rottenstone and oil! 
For that is the last stage in restoring old furniture; a coat 
or two of rubbing varnish, then rottenstone and oil and a 
piece of burlap. You rub, and rub, and use your index 
finger as an indicator when you have reached the point 
where the surface hath a polish so shiny that you can see 
the reflection of your face in the wood. As you wash away 
the grime and oil, the glory of the grain and the veneer 
and the beauty of the workmanship of an artist long since 
passed on stands out in lustrous loveliness. The very last 
stage of polishing is a quick rub with an oiled rag and a 
few drops of water. Then you write “finis” and your Chip- 
pendale chair stands forth in all its charm, the treasure of 
your collection and the envy of fellow collectors. 


And the Penman slippeth quite naturally into the mood 
of the moralist who has observed, or experienced, that 
there is a Divine Polisher Who often resorts to a grinding 
and abrading process of sorrow, grief and pain, to bring 
out the finer grain and traits of the child of God. The 
process is a painful one for the saint between the upper 
and nether millstones, but the work goeth on; and finally 
what was rough and uncouth and soiled and finger-marked 
and scratched standeth forth in a new and shining quality 
that maketh men behold wondrous things in human char- 
acter, not usually discovered in youth and early maturity. 
Thank God for the polishing processes of Providence in 
the school of suffering. Solomon said, long, long ago, My 
son, despise not the discipline of the Lord, and resent not 
His correction; for whom the Lord loves He corrects, even 
as a Father the son in whom he delights. And this is the 
moral. 
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The Christian Church in American Life 


By Hon. Forrest R. SHANAMAN, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in Berks County, Pennsylvania 


(This splendid tribute to the Church by a distinguished jurist, given at the Spwitual Conference of F. and M. 
Academy, Lancaster, is particularly commended to the attention of the laymen and those who 
ought to be faithful laymen in our Churches) 


The purpose of man’s existence is that 
he glorify God. We believe that God 
creates, embraces, sustains, and cherishes 
everything and every one. God is Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning, the middle and 
the end. He and only He exists. The 
universe is but the breath of His nostrils, 
and man and sparrow alike are altogether 
dependent on Him. This is a reasonable 
belief. While it is not established beyond 
all doubt whatsoever, yet it has the weight 
of the evidence in its favor, and, as re- 
marked by Lord Bacon, who was a most 
skeptical and worldly man, one would 
rather, he said, believe all the fables and 
fairy tales written, than that this uni- 
versal frame is without a maker. There- 
fore, whether we joy or whether we sor- 
row, whether we act well or ill the part 
assigned us, we do it unto God. Our deep- 
est duty is that we be mindful of our 
Maker. Every blessing is consequent upon 
the performance of this duty, and from 
its enduring omission we may expect our 
certain humiliation and destruction. Has 
not history revealed it? Has not expe- 
rience approved it? ‘The nation that for- 
gets God it treading in a downward path. 

The intimate relation which piety bears 
to human welfare is ofttimes obscured by 
accidental phenomena, but is never an- 
nulled. In this world ye shall have tribu- 
lations, and pious persons may perchance 
undergo suffering and distress, or even the 
cross, but God shall and does wipe away 
their tears, if only they forget not Him 
and His sure promises. Into each life some 
rain must fall, some days must be dark 
and dreary. Yet I make bold to affirm 
that a favorable guaranty of human wel- 
fare exists. It can be found. It consists 
in an unwavering allegiance to God, and 
in an assiduous study of the Bible and 
application of its message to each day’s 
living. 

The first desire of man is to be happy. 
God wishes us to be happy. That must 
be so because He loves’ us. It must be 
true that He loves us, because He has made 
us yearn after Him. He has made us ani- 
mate, sentient, and intelligent, and then 
has made our nature to be such that we 
need Him and reach for Him as plants to 
the sun. He has given us the blessings of 
suffering and death, which bend us with 
irresistible force toward our Father. He 
has made us frail and therefore strong 
with His strength, which is ours because of 
our frailty. We cannot conceive that the 
Creator should not love His creation which 
He keeps so close to Him, so dependent 
on Him. 

God therefore, loving us, has not failed 
to endow us with a means of happiness. I 
will not speak of the complete solace which 
we find in Him throughout all misfortunes. 
I will not remind you of the martyrs who, 
by the most irrefragable testimony of eye- 
witnesses, embraced the flames with zeal 
and rapture. I do point out that God, who 
fashioned both tears and smiles, intends 
that we imitate Adam and Eve, of whom 
it was observed, when they were expelled 
from Eden, “Some natural tears they drop- 
ped, but wiped them soon.” If you have a 
vigorous faith, which mounts and swells 
till you become what has been mistakenly 
but powerfully called a “God-intoxicated” 
man, if you foment, and nourish, and estab- 
lish within yourself no mere intellectually 
complete acceptance of God, but a con- 
scious, potent life in and with Him, your 
tears, when they will come, shall speedily 
be dried in_the bright, warm joy of your 
personal ievelation. Oh, happiness, thou 
flower, so fair, so delicate, so strong, which, 
when man loses, the angels are mute with 
sorrow. Everywhere man pursues Thee, so 


seldom thou art found, and yet thou bloom- 
est with richest profusion and softly cov- 
erest the whole way for man’s feet—the 
true way, which was Christ. 

I maintain that happiness, yes, that ma- 
terial prosperity, no less than spiritual 
blessedness, is the likely reward of Church- 
going and Bible-reading. One must beware, 


REMEMBER? 


Remember our climb through the 
mountain 

To find the old, old tower; 

How the little path led up and up 

Through a green and leafy bower? 


Remember how the storm came by 

To cool the sultry day; 

How the tall trees groaned beneath 
the wind 

As it bent them to its sway? 


Remember how the lightning struck 

With vicious snap close by; 

And how the 
roared, 

How dark the lowering sky? 


thunders rolled and 


Remember how the rain came then 

And lashed the trees about; 

How we huddled in the crumbling 
tower 

Nor dared to venture out? 


Remember, when the cloud had 
passed, 

And the sun came smiling through, 

The reward for our adventure 


In that vast and gorgeous view. 


We saw the fields of golden grain 

Stretched gleaming in the sun, 

The roads, mere lines, where cars 
and trucks, 

Like tiny insects, run? 


Remember, standing rapt and still, 
We felt God quite close by; 
In sun-kissed field His hand revealed, 
In wood and wind-swept sky? 


Remember when we started down 

How reverently we trod 

The rocky path, neath dripping 
trees?— 

We had communed with God! 


Grace H. Poffenberger. 


of course, of attempting to say what a 
man’s life should be. We must by no 
means set up a single or a simple type and 
pronounce such to be the standard. How- 
ever carefully we might select the inci- 
dents of an ideal life which we might pro- 
pose to construct for our pattern, we could 
never with any confidence assert that it 
constituted the most excellent norm of be- 
havior—the perfect experience. The rea- 
son for this lies in the diversity of human 
temperament and in the variety of ter- 
restrial circumstances. It is perhaps easy, 
some one has said, to state the qualities 
which make a good tiger, a tiger that is 
perfectly tigerish, a tiger as a tiger ought 
to be. It is possible to set down what 
should be a good and proper life for that 
animal. So of a good cow, or of a good 
bee, the herdsman and the beekeeper know 
the characteristics, and we may venture to 
affirm that such and such behavior befits 
a proper beast. 

But of man, it has been said, “Judge 
not.” It is too high for us, we cannot 
reach up to it; it is too deep, we cannot 
come unto it. Man has been created a 


little lower than the angels, and has been 
endowed with a mind competent to meas- 
ure the dimensions of the universe, and to 
discover and utilize the invisible rays by 
which he, with the speed of light, trans- 
mits his voice from pole to pole. This 
mite has weighed the very globe on which 
he dwells. How astounding then it is to 
find stupendous intellectual capacity lodg- 
ed in an animal body, harassed by fears, 
shaken by emotions, and swayed by hun- 
gers and passions. If we could know what 
a man ought to be and how he ought to 
live, we could judge him. But who shall 
resolve the questioner’s doubt that, for ex- 
ample, the non-resister is better or not than 
he who resists; that the thinker is higher 
or not than the man of action; that the 
spender is right and the saver wrong; that 
the celibate surpasses or misses the merit 
of the begetter? Two boys are born into 
the world. One becomes an adventurer, 
sins, steals, curses, wanders, fights, and 
dies penniless, but penetrated a frontier 
or brought the potato to a new land. The 
other works, saves, marries, propagates his 
kind, is laden with wealth and honors, and 
dies in bed. Who shall say that either life 
was inferior or less becoming than the 
other? Each lived his destiny according 
to his nature and his environment, and God 
is served in many ways. 

While, therefore, I bespeak for no indi- 
vidual American, nor for the nation, any 
particular plan of life or regimen of duty, 
or parcel in God’s purposes, I would indi- 
cate certain factors that frequently occur 
in a successful career. On these qualities 
which I am about to mention—they to some 
extent overlap— mankind builds success. 
Their absence will ofttimes thwart and de- 
feat man or nation. They are: teachable- 
ness, judgment, firmness, and enthusiasm. 
If the downfall of the American people 
be close or remote, it will come as with the 
wings of eagles, or will linger in proportion 
as they lack these qualities. 

Teachablenes depends somewhat upon 
willingness to submit the mind to the in- 
fluence of new truths. I suppose it could 
not be denied that the so-called religious 
type of mind has been frequently guilty of 
intellectual insensitiveness and intolerance. 
But dogmatism is not to be confounded 
with piety. The truly pious are humble. 
They remember that we are but as dust, 
and that pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall. Piety 
opens the mind to novel revelations. Pro- 
found learning is oft seen to produce the 
same effect. A great scientist’s modesty 
and teachableness are born of his extensive 
knowledge which ever reveals to him the 
widening horizon of the unknown. A like 
docility in the rest of us can only grow 
out of faith in God. The Church should 
infuse into man’s bosom mystery and ro- 
mance, and the great light of the knowl- 
edge of God which it has to bring. Only 
thus can there be revealed to each citizen 
the depth of his humility and the blinding 
glory of his hope. Oh, that the heart might 
reach unto God. Oh, that our lives might 
be found fair in His sight. Oh, that all 
the men and women of the world might be 
brought within His institution. For he 
who submits himself to the ministrations 
of the Church, though he were no scholar, 
yet shall he be taught, and is provided 
with a guide and a standard, and a test, 
and a blazing beacon, and an unbenighted 
star, which are the Holy Writ and the life 
of Christ. 

The pious man proves hard and intract- 
able soil for the sowing of tares. The 
whispers of satan, the inducements of self- 
love, the seductions of all the soul’s ene- 
mies, meet a peculiar resistance when pe ; 
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assault the Godly man, because he knows 
them for what they are. This precious 
knowledge is his because through the 
Church he has been empowered to measure 
all things in their just relation to our 
brief life-span, our hopes of futurity, our 
faith in an eternal Father. Therefore was 
the judge able to say that in a lifetime 
upon the bench he had seen few Sunday 
School boys before him as malefactors. As 
the ear habituated to good musi¢ unerring- 
ly rejects vulgar and weak strains, as the 
eye accustomed to tasteful surroundings 
recognizes and repels the ugly and the in- 
appropriate, so the Church-trained charac- 
ter will know how to eschew the glittering 
gauds of vanity, the falsities of osenta- 
tion, the bestialities of vice, and the in- 
humanities of loveless self-aggrandisement. 
Therefore will the youth find a good wife 
among the maidens of the Church, and the 
maiden find a good husband among its 
youth. Therefore do kindly and produe- 
tive men and women prevail within its 
fold. Therefore do its members prosper 
materially, mentally, and morally, and its 
gracious families remain, as ever, a leaven 
within the land, and a salt within the 
community. 


The errors that wreck men are commit- 
ted, not when they are at work, but when 
they are at play. Their hours of labor, 
and their work done in them, are com- 
pelled by their need of subsistence. Their 
leisure is their own. Precisely here is the 
Church a man’s chief prop and stay. That 
friend, that monitor, which, with a sten- 
torian voice, has been faithfully calling 
unto mankind throughout the centuries, 
and which amid tolling bells repeats each 
week its benevolent gospel, “Abhor evil, 
turn ye unto good, be clean and change 
your garments.” Ah, it hath a love which 
will not let us go. It hath a benign grace 
which will insensibly mould our leisure into 
blessedness, and as the moon in her whirl- 
ing circuits departeth never from the earth, 
yet knoweth not her course, so the man 
and woman loyally attached to the Church 
will be strongly guided unto salvation, 
and will follow childlike after no earthly 
erring father, but in the steps of the 
Teacher of Teachers, Jesus of Nazareth. 


I have said that teachableness and judg- 
ment are important, and I mentioned firm- 
ness next. How can a man or nation be 
firm unless they be anchored? And what 
other anchor is there than God, whom the 
Church preaches? And unless a man know 
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his course, how can a man pick his way? 
And who else professes to teach his course 
but the Church? I sometimes suspect an 
infirmity of purpose in us. It seems that 
we of this day are not as strong-minded as 
we ought to be. Our purposes have become 
confused, and our wills enfeebled. 

This condition should not be a source of 
reproach to the nation, for it necessarily 
resulted from the improvements of com- 
munication, the multiplicity of inventions, 
and the intensification of sales pressure. 
This generation has invented an endless 
series of mechanical comforts, the makers 
of which have canvassed the consumer with 
an adroit, intense, and manifold salesman- 
ship. The distracted buyer frequently fails 
to distinguish between the products the ac- 
quisition of which will enrich his life, and 
those which can only complicate, annoy, or 
debase his existence. Real values have 
been partially supplanted by shoddy grati- 
fications. Pastor Wagner’s “The Simple 
Life,” to which Theodore Roosevelt brought 
fame by speaking of it from the authorita- 
tive seat of the Presidency, ought to be 
repopularized. 


The morale of the people is further 
debilitated by their reading. A generation 
which studied the Bible has been succeed- 
ed by one which reads the gutter tabloids 
and the type of magazine which sells be- 
cause of its cover. The habitual ingestion 
of such matter, coupled with constant 
movie-going, will impair the process of 
thought, weaken the faculty of judgment, 
and soften the will. Our country was ¢ol- 
onized, settled, developed, and mastered by 
Bible-reading families. The fundamental 
as well as the incidental problems of our 
first century and a half were thought 
through and fought through by Bible- 
trained men and women. On the Bible 
they nurtured their youthful and their 
adult minds, and from that generous well- 
spring they gained the acute discernment, 
the rectitude of decision, and the unshak- 
able determination which made and saved 
us a nation. We are their heirs, and if 
we would not suffer a pagan downfall such 
as befell the Roman people when they sank 
from religion to indifference, we must re- 
turn to our God, and savor again of the 
things which are His. 

The most deeply regrettable phenomenon 
in present American life is that a vast 
number of our fellows have voluntarily de- 
prived themselves of the enthusiasm which 
underlies every permanent satisfaction. I 


need not cite the mounting number of sui- 
cides and mental breakdowns. JI point 
rather to the restless, almost desperate 
quest for pleasure in apples of ashes. The 
avocations of many resemble the mad 
springs of a caged beast against its walls. 
Nevertheless the true enthusiast goes soli- 
tary on his sunlit way, accompanied by 
the divine Friend, and irradiated by His 
promises. 

It is well to remember that the term 
“enthusiasm” is derived from the Greek 
words which mean “God within one.” The 
believer is never benighted. His life con- 
sists not necessarily or even chiefly in what 
he has. His hope is not in his possessions, 
but in that which cannot be taken from 


him. This religion adds worth to his 
achievement, confidence to his waking 
hours, and dignity to his soul. He finds 


life good, because he places his trust in 
God. His religion deems conduct impor- 
tant, and promises a motivating reward. 
These doctrines are the special treasure of 
the Church; they are stimulant, galvanic, 
exhaustless, and when freely and frequent- 
ly received by the worshiper, they first en- 
kindle and constantly inflame in him a 
zeal for propriety of thought and act. The 
golden key to happiness is enthusiasm, 
and its sole warder is without question the 
Church. 

False religions and wry philosophies 
have arisen. For a time they have seduced 
individuals or groups, and have been able 
to awaken a counterfeit loyalty in the 
human breast. The world is not without 
such today, and they do now appear for 
a time to flourish. Their conclusion, how- 
ever, will be nothingness, and like the tree 
which was sown in scanty soil, they shall 
wither and die. 

Atheism is a phantasm. Let us as indi- 
viduals and as a nation bottom ourselves 
on the sole support of the universe, our 
God. Let us accept His precious testa- 
ments of prosperity and adversity. Let us 
with intelligent joy share in the rich life 
with which we have been dowered. Let 
us not merely in name or by nominal affili- 
ation, but in heart, in mind, in life, and 
in truth, become workers in His holy 
Church. If we do this, no event—no event 
whatever—though it befell this crying in- 
stant or were garnered up for us in the 
uttermost reaches of eternity, shall ever be 
able to separate us from the love of our 
Father: and now, and always, and in the 
end, with us it shall be well. 


Renaissance or Decline? 


By Tue Marguis or LOTHIAN 


(This article is properly called “a treasure of compact and crystal clear thinking” by our friend, Dr. D. B. Brummitt, 
who heard it deliwered before the Sherwood Eddy Seminar, in Toynbee Hall, London, It is 


A few years ago it was fashionable to 
regard the victory of the Allies in the 
World War as the portal to an early mil- 
lennium. Today it is more fashionable to 
inquire whether we are not witnessing the 
sunset of civilization. 

I confess that there are grounds for 
pessimism. First of all, perhaps, is the 
fact that, despite the League of Nations 
and the terrible lessons of the World War, 
the leading nations of Europe and the 
United States are spending about $750,- 
000,000 a year more on armaments than 
they were six years ago. 

Governments seem more dominated by 
suspicion, fear, and the passion for un- 
limited sovereignty than ever. If this con- 
tinues it will not be very long before Eu- 
rope will once more be ranged into two 
great hostile camps, as they were in 1914, 
a situation in which mobilization by any 
one nation, an act which may be prompted 
by a knave, a fool, or a political accident 
can precipitate a World War which nobody 
can stop. 


peculiarly valuable at this time) 


A second ground for pessimism is the 
manifest failure of liberty and democracy 
to solve the problems of the world and 
bring forth the perfect society. For two 
centuries the practical idealism of man- 
kind has been sustained by these two great 
conceptions. Today they have won all 
along the line. We have universal suf- 
frage and a degree of individual freedom 
hardly conceivable even a century ago. 
National self-government is becoming 
everywhere the rule, in Asia not less than 
in Europe. 

Yet there is still something badly wrong 
with the world. We seem further off the 
millennium than ever, and disillusionment 
has replaced faith among reformers of the 
older generation. 

Again, there is the economic situation. 
Despite the triumphs of science and in- 
vention, and the growing mastery of man 
over nature, there is everywhere want in 
the midst of abundance, unemployment 
when there is unlimited work to be done, 
and nobody, except the communists, has 


any clear-cut remedy, and we seem to be 
drifting to an economie crisis comparable 
to the political crisis of 1914. Have we 
constructed an economic system too com- 
plicated for the human mind to run? 

Finally, while reason has everywhere 
come into its own, conscience, perhaps an 
even more essential lamp to the footsteps 
of mankind, is for the moment on the ebb. 
So the pessimists have a case for arguing 
that Spengler is right, and that civilization 
is in the decline. 

Personally, however, I believe that ex- 
actly the opposite is the truth; and that 
we are in the midst of a renaissance deeper 
and more portentous than any of the 
earlier renaissances from which modern 
civilization has sprung, and therefore all 
the more trying and tumultuous. 

The infallible sign of decline is stagna- 
tion in thought and the triumph of au- 
thority and blind tradition over reason and 
intuition. There certainly never was an 
epoch in which the thinking of mankind 
was more active, in which more new ideas, 
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inventions, and modes of action were com- 
ing into being, than is the case today. 


Not all of these ideas, no doubt, are 


good. But none the less, more people are 
open-minded and alive, in the real sense 
of that word, than ever before, and more 
people are convinced that somehow and in 
some way it is possible to establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 


What is really happening, I think, is that 
the new growth in thought, affecting as it 
does young and old, male and female, rich 
and poor, Oriental and Occidental, white 
and brown, is breaking up the older social, 
political, and economic forms at unexam- 
pled speed, and we do not yet see the 
basis of that new synthesis which will 
bring a higher order out of the present 
seeming chaos. 

Just consider what is really happening 
beneath the sinister and forbidding sur- 
face signs on which the pessimist fastens 
his eyes. Woman has been emancipated 
from the bondage of the ages, with tre- 
mendous results on family and moral tra- 
ditions. The limits of man’s mastery over 
nature are extending with prodigious speed 
in every direction. Beneath all the strife 
of classes and governments, equality and 
understanding and _ theretore, perhaps, 
unity, is rapidly growing between the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

Something has happened in Russia which 
may well alter the economic structure of 
society. Matter itself, the most ancient of 
all the limitations in which man has been 
imprisoned, is disappearing in relativity, 
and is more and more coming to be recog- 
nized as a mode of mind—the most prodigi- 
ous revolution of all. Religion has thrown 
aside ereeds and orthodoxies, and is real- 
izing that if it is to recover its ancient in- 
fluence among men it must prove the prac- 
tical utility of spiritual truth in daily life, 
in developing health, intelligence and char- 
acter in the individual, and order, unity, 
and happiness in society. 

Of course, this rebirth is troublesome. 
We are certainly going through difficult 
and dangerous and painful times. There 
may be more wars and rumors of wars. It 
may take decades to find the strait and 
narrow path. 

But, if these are growing pains, we shall 
eventually have a human order which will 
be nobler and bigger and freer than the 
mere commercial prosperity or the im- 
perial triumphs of an earlier day. 

I propose to consider chiefly one aspect 
of our present unrest, the Russian revolu- 
tion, and ask whether it presages renais- 
sance or decline. 

Like all revolutions wrought by violence, 
the Russian revolution has roused the most 
passionate feelings. Some people regard 
it as the authentic millennium. Others re- 
gard it as Satan let loose. It is necessary 
however, I suggest, to distinguish dispas- 
sionately between the ideals which under- 
lie it and the methods by which it en- 
deavors to establish these ideals. 

I aim inclined to think that behind the 
Russian revolution lies a body of funda- 
mental idealism which is going to have a 
prodigious effect on the history of man- 
kind. But I am also inclined to think that 
beeause, like many idealists before them, 
Lenin and his associates have attempted 
to realize their aims by a short cut—the 
short cut of violence—they have created a 
Leviathan which, in turn, may destroy, for 
a time, the very vision they have seen. 

The real analogy to the Russian revolu- 
tion, I suggest, is not the French revolu- 
tion, but the renaissance and the reforma- 
tion. It has brought to birth ideas which 


challenge our accepted dogmas in almost 
every field of human thought and action— 
in religion, in politics, in economics, in art, 
in the family, in education, in international 
relations. 

The almost equally revolutionary ideas 
which underlay the reformation and the 
renaissance have taken at least three cen- 
turies to establish themselves as the gen- 
erally accepted basis of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Present-day democracy and liberty would 
have been utterly inconceivable to the 
medieval world. It was a world absorbed 
in a type of religion and society which 
rested on authority, in which man was 
rated by status rather than by individual- 
ity, and which was saturated by what has 
been called other-worldliness. It had, no 
doubt, great virtues and happiness of its 
own. But it has now almost disappeared. 

Yet before individual freedom and de- 
mocracy could be permanently realized in 
practice, not only had authority to be de- 
posed and individual judgment put in its 
place, but immense consequential changes 
had to follow. The printing press and the 
telegraph had to be discovered, the parlia- 
mentary system had to be evolved, uni- 
versal education had to be evolved, before 
that real ruler of the modern democratic 
state, public opinion, could acquire the 
knowledge, experience, and self-confidence 
to take the functions of government into 
its own hands. 

Attempts were made from time to time 
to hasten the transition, but they invari- 
ably ended in dictatorship or chaos. Ideas 
cannot become the lasting basis of law and 
society until they are intelligently under- 


stood and accepted by the people them- ° 


selves. 

The renaissance and the reformation 
challenged the divine right of Church and 
state. The communist revolution has chal- 
lenged something perhaps even more fun- 
damental, the divine rights of property. 
To understand what that means we must 
look backward a little. 


The liberal and democratic movement of 
the last few centuries has conferred great 
boons upon mankind—boons which are en- 
shrined in such phrases as respect for in- 
dividual rights, freedom of speech and con- 
science, freedom for the press, universal 
sutfrage, national freedom, and so forth. 


And the culmination of this long, his- 
toric process has been the emergence of 
a type of human character, fearless, inde- 
pendent, public-spirited, self-reliant, re- 
sponsible, tolerant, able to think intelli- 
gently, and to act in accordance with his 
own reason and conscience. I don’t sup- 
pose, often as freedom has been abused, 
that any reader of this paper wants to see 
these gains destroyed. 


But during recent decades two other 
movements have come into being, to cor- 
rect the excessive individualism of our 
present epoch. The first has been the 
movement to bridge nationalism with inter- 
nationalism, a movement best symbolized 
by the League of Nations. The other has 
been the Socialist movement, which has 
pointed out that the earlier ideals of free- 
dom were inadequate in one vital aspect— 
they did not give either economic equal- 
ity or economic freedom to the individual. 

Socialism has urged that modern capi- 
talist society is fundamentally inconsistent 
with freedom because it has treated labor 
as a commodity to be bought and sold in 
the market, because it made economic 
equality impossible, and because it placed 
the direction of the economic life of the 


community in the hands of those who 
owned property and regarded it from the 
standpoint of producing rent, interest, and 
profit for themselves, and not the well- 
being of the community as a _ whole. 
Accordingly it has preached the nationali- 
zation of the means of production, distri- 
bution, and exchange as the necessary con- 
dition of economic freedom for all citizens. 

The official liberal tradition has hitherto 
resisted the Socialist challenge. On the 
one hand, it has objected to what may be 
called the bureaucratic aspects of social- 
ism. On the other hand, it has thought 
that its picture of the evils of capitalism 
was exaggerated, and that by adopting 
socialism humanity would lose more 
through restricting individuality than it 
would gain on the side of equality. 

It is difficult for anyone brought up in 
the individualist tradition to conceive of a 
healthy society in which there is not free 
individual initiative, not in thought and 
the arts alone, but in business, invention, 
commerce, and to reap where one has sown. 
Almost all human progress and some of 
the noblest of human economie achieve- 
ments have come from the free initiative 
of individuals. 

Nor have the fruits of a free competitive 
economic society been so evil as the orig- 
inal Marxian diagnosis, with its iron law 
of wages and its conclusion that the rich 
must get richer and the poor poorer, so 
confidently proclaimed. The standard of 
living of the British workingman rose four- 
fold between 1800 and 1900, and after the 
democracy took charge of Parliament 
working conditions in the factory were 
rapidly transformed and the social services, 
such as education and insurance, have been 
expanded out of recognition. 

According to the true tradition of the 
Manchester school, things would now be 
near the millennium if polities had not in- 
tervened. If tariffs, war debts, and so- 
cialistic legislation had not destroyed the 
efficiency of the system of free capitalist 
competition, using what is called free labor, 
you would now have the ideal condition. 
There would be so much capital enterprise 
that there would be a chronic shortage of 
labor, which would therefore be able al- 
ways to earn high wages and be always 
employed. : 

And the superfluity of the rich would be 
such that the social services, if they did 
not produce equality, would at least be 
securing to everybody an ample standard 
of well-being. 

None the less, the broad thesis of social- 
ism that there is something fundamentally 
wrong with capitalist society as we know 
it, has made steady headway all over the 
world, But socialism, as we have known 
it here, has never challenged the principle 
of private property as such. Socialists 
have been for nationalization, not confis- 
cation. But now the communists, racing 
far beyond orthodox socialism, have cre- 
ated in a country containing one-sixth of 
the earth’s surface, and 150,000,000 people, 
a society based upon Proudhen’s famous 
maxim — “La propriete, c’est le vol’ — 
“Private property is theft.” 

For the core of communism is that pri- 
vate property in every form is anti-social, 
and that the only way either of ending the 
economie exploitation of man by man or 
of securing any rational planning of the 
economie life of the community is to 
abolish private property altogether, and 
vest the ownership and direction of every- 
thing and everybody in the state. \ 


(To be continued) 


Unemployment and College 


All of us have been trying to be just a 
little more economical since the present 
crisis has been hanging over our nation 
and the world, and to a very large extent, 
that will be a real help to our develop- 
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ment, for precious few of us will neglect 
any of the essentials of our personal needs. 

However, there are some quite serious 
mistakes being made in the name of 
economy which will mean permanent in- 


jury either to us or to those to whom we 
should be rendering service later. It is 
poor economy to cut down on our maga- 
zines, our Church papers, or on our 
benevolences. Once cut it is very hard to — 
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get back to the former levels of service 
in these lines, and a certain moral kink, 
either making excuses constantly or try- 
ing to shift responsibilities to the shoul- 
ders of others, become deep seated habits. 

But the one greatest mistake which many 
families are likely to make, is to save by 
cutting down the standards of education 
of their children. This is something which 
often leads to a very permanent weakening 
of the usefulness of our dear ones. 


Of course, there are great differences in 
opinions on this point. A student in a 
woman’s college in the Middle West came 
to the dean a few years ago and said, “I 
am so sorry, but our family has met with 
reverses, so I shall not be able to come 
back next year.” “TI am so sorry,” was the 
dean’s reply. “Is it very serious? Have 
you sold your car?” “Oh, no,” replied the 
girl. “We have three cars, and are not 
selling any of them.” 


Obviously, for that family the daugh- 
ter’s education was like another rug, or 
diamond, or a new radio set; a nice thing 
to have, but then she can get on without it 
too. But can she? 

Perhaps of course she had the same ideas 
of an education, and perhaps she would 
miss precious little. But if not, and we 
know of many cases where such a family 
ideal did not bind the free mind of the 
son or daughter, there is a very great and 
permanent loss. 

So let us think very hard before we save 
here. It is quite too costly, and it cannot 
be undone five or ten years later, in fact 
sometimes one year is too much. 


What Delays Often Mean 


Sometimes we hear, but “John (or Mary) 
will remain at home this year, and per- 
haps next year will be better.” Perhaps 
next year will be too late. Friendships, 
with habits of evenings spent in play in- 
stead of study are quite attractive, and 
often they are stronger than the desire to 
carry out that fine vision of a life of 
service. 

Then too, here engagements or blind 
alley jobs often come in, or even greater 
financial needs at home, and with the best 
of motives, many fine men and women, 
while of course serving well, are forced to 
serve with less equipment. 

Hither of these may be of relatively lit- 
tle harm to ideals, but only too often they 
are very damaging. Have you ever made 
a list of the men and women whom you 
know who at one time thought seriously 
of giving their lives to some form of full 
time service callings? Unless kept from 
doing so for very fine reasons you will 
find that they are a very sad group. Many 
become cynics, or just quietly dissatisfied. 
There is a great vision there to which they 
have not responded, and that leaves a de- 
cided mark. Far better to have tried to 
carry through and to have failed some- 
where along the line than not to have tried. 

This is the greatest sin of all. 


But Suppose I Have No Money? 


This is not a simple matter, but it is not 
so great a problem that anyone in good 
health, and without a parent or sisters or 
younger brothers dependent on him, should 
allow it to stop him. 

Even in such times there are ways open 
for the girl and boy with a will. 

It recalls a great coach’s answer to the 
question, “What is necessary in order to 
build a great athlete?” I expected “great 


physique,” but his answer was “heart, lungs’ 


and a will.” I would say a very similar 
thing about the essentials for getting an 
education without available resources, 
health, character, and a vision of a useful 
life. 

Of some students who come to our 
schools each year one must say, “you just 
can’t stop people like that.” They see a 
great ideal and somehow they can’t be 
stopped. They save on food, clothing, 
recreations (but remember they never 
“sponge” either). They just keep Paul’s 
idea in mind, “this one thing I do,” and 
they do it. The way some of our girls and 
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boys go out during their Christmas and 
summer vacations in a city like Philadel- 
phia where there are so many men and 
women out of work and get jobs, is a con- 
stant surprise. They have the will to do. 

But many fine men and women ruin their 
health by trying to do it that way. In 
fact, with the stiffening of courses during 
the past few years, it is a very question- 
able thing for most of them to try to carry 
their courses and do a very great deal of 
outside work. Even if they have the phy- 
sical strength to do it, they must miss too 
much of the finer side of their school’s life. 
So why not try to earn and save every 
dollar possible, before you come to college, 
and during the vacations? It seems a pity 


BABSON ON THE RETURN 


PROSPERITY 


OF 


Preachers and Churches can ren- 
der a wonderful service at this time. 
More religion—rather than more 
legislation—is the need of the hour. 
The solution of Britain’s economic 
difficulties will come, as in the past, 
when a great religious revival sweeps 
the nation. This revival may be of 
a different form from those of 1880- 
1890, but its essential purpose — 
namely, to arouse faith, purposes 
and ambitions of men to service— 
must be the same. Yea, I expect to 
see such a revival sweep Europe and 
America during the next decade. It 
seems inevitable to anyone who 
studies religion and economic his- 
tory;—in fact, I discussed it in the 
first edition of my book, “Business 
Barometers,” written in 1907. It has 
been repeated in each of the twenty- 
one editions since issued. 

Hence, there is nothing new in the 
above observation. The law of ac- 


tion and reaction has always applied 


to religious conditions as well as to 
economic conditions. The so-called 
cycle theory (which I prefer to call 
the spiral theory, as the net result 
of each cycle is a real progress) 
underlies spiritual growth. There is 
nothing to worry about in the pres- 
ent situation. Both spiritual and 
economic conditions will recover and 
be better than ever in the past. 
Their inter-relation, however, should 
fearlessly be taught. 

People should understand that be- 
fore prosperity can return there must 
be a renewed interest in the spir- 
itual life by both individuals and 
nations. Nations should realize that 
the world has always possessed raw 
materials and labor; but has been 
prosperous only when the people 
have been actuated by a religious 
faith to use these resources for ad- 
vancement and service. This is the 
law of life and now is the time when 
it should be taught in Churches, 
schools and colleges. Think it over! 


Roger W. Babson. 


for a hungry mind to be forced to keep 
out of a library because the extra hours 
that mean so much to the broader values 
of their courses, if spent either in outside 
reading, or in discussing or working with 
their fellow students, must be given over 
to honest but not helpful work. 

Here is where scholarships come in so 
finely. It is a pity that so few students 
try hard for them. In some schools there 
are fine scholarships allowed to go begging. 

But, some of us mature too late to do 
well scholastically in our pre-college work, 
so scholarships are not for us. Others did 
not have the chance to get good prepara- 
tion. They too are almost entirely beyond 
the aid of scholarships during their early 
college years. (However, many of them 
arrive finally before the end of their four 
years.) 
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What One Big Hearted Man Does 
I wish I could give you the atmosphere 


of a friend who, although not himself a 
college man, has set aside a very substan- 
tial sum to help poor, but worthy, boys 
and girls. His plan is to help them, either 
personally or through someone nearer to 
them than himself. “I often sell the idea 
right back to the man or woman who comes 


pleading for the boy or girl.’ What a 
fine constructive idea! College education 
as it becomes broader and richer cannot 
but become more expensive. No buildings 
added to a campus with the single excep- 
tion of the dormitories ever help reduce 
the overhead expenses of the school. On 
the other hand, every laboratory, library 
and museum, fine as they are, and great as 
the values they add, are nevertheless finan- 
cially just so much dead weight to the 
institutions they grace. 

Furthermore, endowments cannot be car- 
ried on fast enough to meet all of these 
added costs, so it just costs students more 
than it did in former years, and they need 
help, or we shall soon have colleges for 
wealthy young people only, which will be 
a real calamity. 


What One Church Stood Ready to Do 


There is a Reformed Church in Phila- 
delphia, which having a good big debt, and 
not self-supporting yet, stood ready to help 
one-of her fine sons to finish his course 
when such aid seemed necessary. Do you 
wonder that that young man has a deep 
regard for his Church? He did not need 
it. He had not asked for it, but they 
were ready to help. 

If the right sort of young men and 
women need only money, a life insurance 
policy will protect a friend able and will- 
ing to lend them help. If they will be a 
bit lenient also and adopt some rule like 
the loan funds in many schools, viz.: no 
interest until after college days, and then 
but four per cent, if refunded ten per cent 
the first year, twenty the second, thirty 
the third, and forty the fourth, the whole 
matter can be handled without any great 
strain on anyone. And if then put right 
back into another promising girl or boy 
as it is repaid, it can go on splendidly for 
years and years. (Of course, a bond is 
suggested to save weak young persons from 
themselves. ) 

Occasionally one hears of a legacy left 
to a congregation for such purposes. 


Where Shall They Go? 


I wish more of our boys and girls would 
consult their pastors before they decide on 
their colleges. There are some very great 
differences between schools. 

The amount of money required, the moral 
and scholastic tone, the courses offered, 
and what these courses lead up and into: 
These and scores of other questions your 
pastor can answer for you or at least help 
you get the right answers. Then, too, he 
can give you some good suggestions on 
whether you ought to go to a large or to 
a small college. There are advantages in 
both. He will see values in the smaller 
ones which you will not be likely to see 
until it is too late. Don’t pick your col- 
lege because of its colors or yell, or be- 
cause it has winning teams. 

Very often, too, he can give you some 
very practical suggestions on how to make 
a student’s dollar do the work of a young 
fortune, e. g., an alumnus told me a few 
days ago that while an undergraduate he 
usually bought a Ford (second-hand, of 
course, a new one would have been a dis- 
grace), then collected ten dollars from each 
of the men he took with him as far as 
Chicago, and his trip to his home, Wis- 
consin, cost him a_ surprisingly small 
amount. Naturally he sold the car each 
year on his return. You see he did a good 
turn to the other men also, and what fun 
they must have had as they “Lincoln High- 
wayed” all those miles together, yet they 
learned more than a railway journey over 
the same road would have taught them. 


But send for catalogues and talk to col- 
lege men and women. They all help. 
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When College Becomes Too Expensive 


To the door of a quiet little home in the 
country came a dapper youth saying, “I’m 
from Camden. ‘That’s the little town be- 
hind Campbell’s Soup Factory, and I have 
come to ask you to sign your name on this 
eard, for if I get enough of them signed I 
will secure a scholarship to —————— 
University, which you will agree is very 
worth while. I am not asking you for any 
money, it is a scheme used by these well 
known magazines (the samples of which he 
had not even shown us) to increase their 
number of friends.” 

Now what he was doing was getting peo- 
ple to sign a subscription blank, and no 
doubt many of them did so without know- 
ing what it was. 

That man’s education was costing him 
more than it is worth. It cost him his 
character. 


While all honest work is worthy of the 
best of us, yet, at the risk of being 
thought a snob, may I warn you against 
taking jobs which involve receiving tips. 
Man and woman after man and woman 
have told me that they felt a very decided 
permanent loss from doing such work. One 
fine woman stated it thus, “At first it 
embarrassed me terribly. Then I became 
afraid that I would get to the point where 
I did not mind it.” Dig a ditch or any 
real hard work, but if you want to learn 
to lead others, taking tips will make your 
task doubly hard. 

College becomes too expensive, too, when 
you are too lazy to do honest work and 
resort to cheating. Stealing is bad at any 
time. It is none the less degrading when 
it brings you the much coveted sheep’s 
skin. Graduates of a school who cheat to 
get through injure the standing of their 


college. They have been disloyal in the 
most basic things. They can never really 
love their school. 

All such students pay too much for their 
education. 

Likewise the man or woman. who goes 
just to get a letter or to wear the insignia 
of some fraternity or society. All these 
things are fine in their proper places. They 
are so much in the public eye that many 
fine young people get very mistaken ideas 
of their relative importance. 

To an honest boy or girl a real college 
can simply work wonders, as the Univer- 
sity of Oregon students formerly sang, “It 
changes all except your skin,” and it is 
practically impossible to overstate its val- 
ues. So may we not try to help our choicest 
young people to weather their financial 
burdens over these years always hard, but 
made especially so by present conditions? 


New Occupations in a Machine Age 


The decade from 1921 to 1931 saw sev- 
eral rapid and transforming developments; 
but none more rapid or transforming than 
that of radio activity. When, in 1921, 
station WGI at Medford Hillside, Mass., 
and station KDKA at Pittsburgh, Penna., 
began to broadcast, not much in the way 
of programs was available to put on the 
air, nor any but crude receiving sets to 
capture the communication. Radio was 
only a toy. Today it is one of the greatest 
mediums of communications in the world; 
and is fast becoming a leading advertising 
agency. 

The first news of importance sent out 
by radio was the election of Warren G. 
Harding, to the office of president of the 
United States, in November, 1920. The 
musie was confined to pianos, ukuleles, and 
solos. Then, like the gourd that grew 
up suddenly on the east side of the city 
of Nineveh to shelter the distressed Jonah, 
radio activity sprang into existence. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany installed a powerful station WEAF, 
in New York City, to do serious broadeast- 
ing. Under Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, radio channels came under 
government supervision, and organized 
radio broadcasting was started. 


With organization of the National 
Broadcasting Company in 1926 the ae- 
tivity attained the dignity of a great and 
growing industry. Almost over night radio 
had entered the field of big business. In 
the year 1920 sales for receiving sets and 
accessories reached $2,000,000. The amount 
of sales for the calendar year 1927 reached 
$600,000,000, with total sales credited to 
the industry for the period 1920 to 1929 
of nearly three and one-half billion dol- 
lars. These figures are without parallel in 
the history of industrial development. The 
National Broadeasting Company purchased 
WEAF from the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company for $1,000,000, paying 
of that amount $800,000 for good will. 
Later it organized into a network of fifty- 
five associated stations, and by means of 
this network was able to begin serving the 
entire nation with a never-ceasing flow of 
radio programs of all descriptions. 


But now a pertinent question proposed 
itself: Who was going to pay for the pro- 
grams? A mighty invention had been cap- 
tured and utilized. Its possibilities were 
infinite. But how could it be capitalized, 
and the purchaser of a radio-receiving set 
be assured of good and continuous ma- 
terial? 

Some genius found the solution in typi- 
eal Yankee fashion: Why not make the 
programs pdy for themselves through ad- 
vertising? Why not create a “magazine 
of the air,” with the music corresponding 
to editorials and articles? So a campaign 
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was set on foot to attract industries. The 
idea was received with indifference, at first. 
Presently, however, it captured the imagi- 
nation of enterprising business men; and 
today broadcasting companies with time to 
sell are rapidly gathering all the adver- 
tising they can handle. The listener who 
sits in the comfort of his family circle 
and hears the world’s great musicians and 
about world affairs as soon as they trans- 
pire, listens to preachers, reports of sport- 
ing events, and music in foreign countries, 
theoretically pays nothing for the priv- 
ilege. Actually, the American public does 
pay, for it eventually buys the advertised 
products. An estimate made in 1929 show- 
ed that 26 per cent of the American fam- 
ilies owning radio sets purchased commodi- 
ties described. 


All this information was given me by 
Walter E. Myers, New England Repre- 
sentative of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

“There are two kinds of programs,” he 
went on, “advertising and sustaining.” 
Certain commodities naturally lend them- 
selves to inclusion in the “advertising sec- 
tion of this magazine of the air.” He 
named several familiar companies. “These 
concerns are willing to pay and pay well 
for fifteen, thirty, and sixty minutes’ use 
of our broadcasting medium. When you 
stop to think that we have a network 
covering the country in which thirteen mil- 
lion receiving sets are owned, with an 
average of four persons listening two-and- 
one-half hours a day at each set, the reach 
of such advertising begins to filter through. 
That advertisers remain with us year after 
year proves the value of the method.” Mr. 
Myers mentioned one company which came 
to radio in 1924, when WEEI was first or- 
ganized, and is still using our service. 
Records reveal that radio is the only adver- 
tising medium which has shown a gain 
in the past year. That gain went 43 per 
cent ahead of business done a year ago. 

“There are a number of features which 
do not lend themselves to advertising pur- 
poses. We call them sustaining programs. 
They include talks by Dr. Cadman and Dr. 
Fosdick, broadcasts from the Vatican, base- 
ball and football games, Church services. 
We have assigned a certain time on the 
air to the Federal Council of Churches, 
which takes care of the Church programs. 
Often we give this service outright, and 
in the interests of reciprocity. Programs 
which cost the company thousands of dol- 
lars are given without charge. We have 
just completed a series of broadcasts of 
the ‘Pops’ concerts from Symphony Hall, 
Boston, at a heavy weekly cost to us, but 
none to the managers of the concerts nor 
to the public. 


“One of our problems is to find what 


people want. It is utterly useless to broad- 
cast a program of music, or a sales talk, 
which will not interest. For instance, we 
have discovered that the ‘Amos ’n Andy’ 
program is about the ideal radio arrange- 
ment so far as attracting the kind of 
listeners interested in the particular com- 
modity they advertise is concerned. Dance 
orchestras always exert a wide appeal, a 
fact a cigarette company discovered. On 
the other hand, tree surgery appeals to a 
smaller group. The advertiser knows it 
and shapes his program to intrigue tree 
lovers. Programs are arranged through 
consultation of advertisers with us in the 
office. We give them the results of our 
experience, and they tell us what they want 
to do. We have not yet found the perfect 
program, but we are coming nearer and 
nearer to its discovery.” 


I asked about the letters people write. 

“Letters as a rule do not offer much that 
is constructive,” said Mr. Myers. “We are 
always glad to get them: they show us 
that the public is interested. But most 
of them come in answer to ‘bribes,’ that 
is, the writer expects to get something we 
have offered. But we get many of real 
appreciation. Yet they do tell us the man- 
ner in which our broadcasts are being re- 
ceived. In the year 1928 the N. B. C. net- 
work received two million letters, favor- 
able and unfavorable. These, of. course, 
were valuable for the trial and error pro- 
cess. We can tell inside of twenty-four 
hours the section of our publie which pre- 
ferred symphony, light opera, solos, com- 
edy, and sermons. 


“The large radio companies of today are 
organized to give the best service. They 
employ the finest talent obtainable. Man- 
agers and announcers are picked men. 
Equipment is as nearly perfect as money 
and scientific knowledge can make it. 

“Sitting over there is ‘Big Brother’ Bob 
Emery, who is going to talk to you soon 
about the man behind the microphone, 
and no announcer is better qualified. And 
speaking of announcers—they are much- 
advertised but unhappy individuals. They 
are not all Graham McNamees, by any 
means. He gets $50,000 a year for reading 
news reels two or three times a week, in 
addition to his regular work on the air. 


“For instance, a young man comes here 
with aspirations to be a radio announcer. 
If he looks promising he is given a piece 
of paper with the most complicated names 
and titles on it you can imagine—and 
printed in different languages: Italian, 
Spanish, German and Russian. If the ap- 
plicant shows dexterity with these all but 
unpronounceable words he is given a pro- 
gram to speak into the microphone, while 


inexorable judges listen in an adjoining — 


room. He is also tested as to his fluency 


ay 
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and extemporaneous powers, because you 
never can tell what is going to happen in 
the studio, and the announcer must be a 
person of quick wit. 

“Programs are so carefully sychronized 
today that we must estimate in time of 
seconds. Every announcer stands with a 
stopwatch in front of him. You do not 
hear “stand by” any more: time has come 
to have too great a value in the studios. 
We allow fifteen seconds over or under 
the allotted time. If the man in charge 
permits a program to exceed these seconds 
of grace, he is led to the green carpet, 
and may get a chance to pound the pave- 
ment. Then the announcer must have the 
personality to sell his product — that is 
what he is there for. That is what keeps 
McNamee at the top. Boys with good 
voices need not expect, if they get to be 
announcers that they will find a soft berth. 
It is a tough job and ealls for rare quali- 
ties.” 

At this point I remarked that once I 
heard over the radio an announcer close 
his program with a pleasantry: “And I 
hope all your male children will be radio 
announcers,” adding that I had not heard 
him again. “Naturally,” Mr. Myers re- 
plied. 

“The National Broadcasting Company 
has today,” he went on, “one of the largest 
libraries of music in the world. It includes 
the lives of composers, the history of music, 
and compositions in about every language. 
The musical program is prepared by spe- 
cially trained men. The company employs 
composers and scorers. We have in New 
York a large group of staff musicians, and 
from this group the players are selected 
by the leader of a particular program. 
Every program is rehearsed with pains- 
taking care, sometimes two hours for one 
of actual production on the air. Hach ad- 
vertising broadcast is built up on a basis 
of all the information available. Take, for 


instance, a large utility company which’ 


controls 100 subsidiary companies, and op- 
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erates a nation-wide public system which 
includes gas, electric light and power, oils, 
gasoline, and so on. This company pays 
for radio advertising approximately $500,- 
000 a year. They believe their product 
goes over better with an orchestra and a 
quartette. They choose the time nearest 
to the day their prospects would be likely 
to be buying their products of oils and 
gasoline, — Saturday, when automobile 
drivers are getting ready for week-end 
trips. Hence their program goes on Fri- 
day evening from eight o’clock to nine.” 

I was learning many things, and I 
hoped Mr. Myers would go on. But he 
turned and said: 

“T see Mr. Emery is ready to talk with 
you. He has a more interesting story than 
I because he is closer to the studio. Bob 
is a veretran radio man, having been one 
of the first to speak into the microphone. 
He began with WGI at Medford Hillside 
in 1922, when aspiring young artists were 
experimenting with their voices as well as 
with the announcers.” 

“Big Brother’ Bob Emery stepped into 
the picture with all the energy, fluency, 
and personality you are familiar with over 
the radio. “An announcer,’ he declared, 
“Gs a glorified scene-shifter. I started the 
Big Brother idea at WGI in 1922 with 1,200 
members. I signed off there in 1924 with 
41,000; and came to WEEI, and today we 
have 100,000 members. We have kept add- 
ing departments: the spelling bee, musical 
groups of all kinds, dramatie clubs, and 
‘painless’ education classes. I have learn- 
ed one thing in my experience—you cannot 
deceive children, they will detect your 
veneer every time. Make a false gesture 
once and they will forget you. 

“T would like to put this fact on record: 
the idea of bedtime stories for the radio 
is not a good one. They may have a place 
in literature but not over the radio. Chil- 
dren should be put to bed in a happy 
frame of mind, and the place for doing 
that most emphatically is not in front of 
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a loud speaker. The story should be told 
by the mother. Early in my radio career 
I was asked to play the part of Santa 
Claus. I did not do it. If I had done it, 
and a second announcer had done it, and a 
third —the beautiful illusion would have 
gone. But I did say that any letter sent 
to Big Brother would be relayed to Sania 
Claus. I received 400 letters; a good mail 
in those days. 

“Most announcing is done from manu- 
script. Advertising agencies are very par- 
ticular, and rightly so, that their copy 
go out to listeners as prepared. But my 
work is mostly extemporary. The right 
words come when needed, Here, for in- 
stance, is my program for this evening. I 
prepared it while you and ‘Hap’ Myers 
were talking.” 

He placed a slip of paper in front of 
me: all it had were a few penciled notes 
cryptic to everybody but himself. He then 
read them as he intended to broadcast 
them that evening, and I have no doubt 
that those who heard him found him per- 
fectly intelligible. 

“tT would not be in the business of 
broadcasting if I did not thoroughly en- 
joy it,’ he said. “There is considerable 
satisfaction in having so many children 
look up to you, write letters, and ask your 
advice. When I go into neighboring com- 
munities to give entertainments, as I do 
at times, the number of boys and girls who 
want to shake hands with me is positively 
prodigious.” 

Suppose radio could speak: it might say 
something like this: “The voice which uses 
me is the mightiest in the world. Through 
me it can speak at one time to forty, fifty 
million people; and then cross the oceans. 
Through me that voice can exert an influ- 
ence for good will among peoples and 
nations almost beyond imagining. I offer 
to him who ean use it the most stupendous 
medium for entertainment, education, and 
friendship ever devised by the human 
brain.” 


A Letter From London 


The London Disarmament Demonstration 


Thousands of people, “who were not and 
never would be Prime Ministers,” to use 
Dr. Maude Royden’s description, joined 
with three British Premiers in a united 
demand on July 11 that the Disarmament 
Conference next February should act and 
not merely talk. Churches, political bodies, 
the League of Nations Union, and social 
organizations alike joined in the meeting 
itself at the Albert Hall or “assisted” in 
a gathering of many thousands across the 
road, seated under the trees of Kensing- 
ton Gardens. 

Four or five thousand persons, the ma- 
jority women and young people, gathered 
on the Victoria Embankment and marched 
in the bright sunlight of one of the few 
summer days we have enjoyed this year 
to the Albert Hall. The procession was 
made up of some 60 organizations, includ- 
ing League of Nations Union Branches, 
Peace Societies, Brotherhoods, including 
some Negro “Elks” who have started a 
London branch, and the staunch working 
women of the Co-operative Guilds. 
Churches were represented by Dr. Orchard’s 
Kings Weigh House, Dr. Maude Royden’s 
Guildhouse, and the Society of Friends. 
If the company did not evoke in those who 
saw it pass that thrill of devotion to peace 
similar to the quickening of the pulse pro- 
duced by military display, the marchers, 
nevertheless, did something to counteract 
that “false mysticism of war’ aroused by 
military possessions. 

The filling of the Albert Hall as full 
of peace lovers as it is sometimes of 
pugilist supporters was a good beginning. 
The speeches were not meant to convert. 
They were declarations of faith on behalf 
of the leaders of the three political par- 


By Husert W. PEET 


ties of this country, and as such they 
were well suited to the occasion. 


The Prime Minister reminded us that the 
object of the gathering was to bid our 
representatives at the Disarmament ‘Con- 
ference to be of good courage and of far- 
seeing wisdom, so that they might ensure 
Britain continuing to take a lead in the 


THE FOREMOST QUESTION OF THE 
TIMES 
And will the world remember, 
Or will the world forget, 
The march of martial music, 
The hate and hurt and fret? 


—William L. Stidger. 


path to peace. “People sheltering under a 
tree in a thunderstorm are the first to be 
struck,” he said, “and so it is with those 
who pin their faith to armaments. In 
modern war every village in the land be- 
comes part of the battlefield.” 


His most effective point was a reminder 
that by the Treaty of Versailles the 
“Allies—and that means us’—promised to 
reduce their armaments, but today, though 
the sentiment of peace is universal, the 
practice of peace is circumscribed. 


Whatever your political party, you can- 
not help liking Mr. Baldwin. He honestly 
said that he could not go quite so fast 
down the road to disarmament as some of 
those present, and he pleaded for patience. 
But is was Mr. Baldwin who particularly 


struck the note that the fight for peace is 
a spiritual fight. 

Mr. Lloyd George was the first to refer 
to the Kellogg Pact, “since the signing 
of which armies almost everywhere have 
become more and more powerful and we 
are steadily, solidly, stupidly marching to 
war. We have renounced war, but we have 
forgotten to renounce preparation for war. 
Everyone agrees in the principle but dis- 
agrees in the practice.” 

Naturally the resolution urging the Gov- 
ernment “to do all in its power to bring 
about a real reduction in the armies, navies 
and air forces of the world” was passed 
with acclamation, for there were none pres- 
ent who wished to oppose. 


It was fitting that the vote of thanks 
to the Premiers should be moved by that 
representative woman, Dr. Maude Royden. 
Referring to the Union Jack program, the 
national symbol on this oceasion of a 
united desire for peace and not for mere 
material Empire, she pleaded for that true 
patriotism which desires that Great Britain 
should lead the world in the demand for 
peace. 


Many must have felt a little sorry that 
it was only the last speaker, Lord Cecil 
I really think he received the finest ova- 
tion of all—who referred to President Hoo- 
ver and his last great practical gesture 
which means so much for the peace of the 
world. But when the reference was made 
it was received with the most hearty ap- 
preciation. The note Lord Cecil struck 
and the note on which the great demon- 
stration ended was that the world was 
faced with the choice between darkness and 
light. “And let us show,” he said, “that 
Britain is determined to choose the light.” 
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: NEWS IN BRIEF 


EASTERN SYNOD’S ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCES ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


This year Eastern Synod’s Committee on 
Christian Education will put on two fall 
Conferences in different sections of the 
Synod, with practically the same program 
at both Conferences. The first Conference 
will be held in the Reformed Church at 
Sunbury, on Tuesday, Sept. 22, and the 
second Conference in the Reformed Church 
at Lansdale, Tuesday, Sept. 29. At both 
places the program will begin at 9.45 A. M. 
(D. 8. T.) and continue until 4 P. M., with 
one and one-half hours off for lunch. The 
theme for the reports and discussion dur- 
ing the forenoon will be “Young People’s 
Work in the Local Church” and during the 
afternoon “Maintaining the Interest of 
Pupils.” Pastors, superintendents and 
Church School teachers, as well as others 
interested, ought to mark the above dates 
at once. 


Rev. Dr. Walter R. Hartzell, of Christ 
Chureh, Lykens, Pa., reports that the 
“Messenger” boy in his congregation, has 
added 10 subscribers to the list. The 
pastor is delighted over this increase and 
hopes that others may be gained. 


Rey. and Mrs. F. Wm. Schacht, of Chi- 
cora, Pa., have announced the marriage of 
their daughter, Elizabeth, to Mr. J. Paul 
Hoffman on July 11. Mr. Hoffman is a 
graduate of State Teachers’ College, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa. 


Charters have been furnished to all of 
the Chapters of the Reformed Churchmen’s 
League. If the members of any Chapter 
have not yet signed this document, why 
not have a “Charter Meeting” in Septem- 
ber, with every member present, and have 
every name affixed? 


Miss Mary E. Gerhard, teacher in North 
Japan College, left her home in Lancaster, 
Pa., on Aug. 4, for Japan. She spent Aug. 
9 with Reformed Church folks in Los 
Angeles, Cal. Miss Gerhard will sail on 
Aug. 14 on the §S, 8. President Wilson, 
Dollar Line, and expects to land at Yoko- 
hama on Aug. 31, and reach Sendai, Sept. 1. 


Immanuel Church, Shillington, Pa., Rev. 
T. W. Rhoads, pastor, conducted its fifth 
D. V. B. S. during a period of 3 weeks. 
The enrollment was 353, with a faculty of 
25 teachers. Rev. Mr. Rhoads was the su- 
pervisor. St. John’s Church, Sinking 
Spring, conducted its 5th D. V. B. S., dur- 
ing a period of 3 weeks also. The enroll- 
ment of this School was 200, with a faculty 
of 17 teachers. Pastor Rhoads was the 
supervisor. 


A valued reader writes about the very 
valuable contribution in the “Messenger” 
of July 16 on “Etiquette for Employers.” 
“This article was particularly interesting 
to me,” he says, “for the reason that I 
was once a ‘printer’s devil’ myself; in 
fact, I put in about 10 years of hard work 
in the newspaper business in all its depart- 
ments and know by sad and bitter expe- 
rience some of the things referred to in 
that splendid article.” As a matter of 
fact that was one of the articles that no 
reader of the “Messenger” could possibly 
afford to miss. 


Trinity Church, Shenandoah, Pa., Rev. 
D. K. Laudenslager, pastor, is building a 
beautiful new Church, including provision 
for the Church School along newer lines 
of work. The pastor, who had never missed 
a Sunday from his pulpit during his total 
ministry, is recovering from a recent ill- 
ness. On Aug. 2 his pulpit was supplied 
by Dr. C. A. Hauser. On Aug. 9, the 


service was in charge of the students now 
at home on their vacation from college, 
about 8 in number. A large congregation 
is the rule in this Church on Sunday morn- 
ings. The pastor is doing a splendid work, 
and the future outlook of the congregation 
is very promising. 


Prof. Paul M. Limbert, formerly of 
Franklin and Marshall College, who has 
been teaching at the summer session of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
received an appointment to the staff of 
Teachers College for next year as an Asso- 
ciate in Religious Education. This will 
give him an excellent opportunity to con- 
tinue study and research in this depart- 
ment as well as to do some teaching and 
supervising of field work. He will be asso- 
ciated in part with Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, 
of the Federal Council of the Churches. 
Dr. Limbert has not definitely decided 
whether to remain in graduate work or to 
return to undergraduate work. The best 
wishes of his many friends go with him in 
whatever he may undertake. 


30 men met in St. Paul’s, Reading, fol- 
lowing the union service on the evening 
of Aug. 2, and with the co-operation of 
Elder Wm. H. DeChant and Secretary J. 
Q. Truxal discussed the part they would 
take in making successful the Reformed 
Churehmen’s Convention to be held at 
Harrisburg in November. 


In the evening of July 31, Burt A. 
Behrens was ordained and installed in 
Salem Church, Rohrerstown, Pa., Rev. 
George T. Fitz, of Ephrata, Pa., conducted 
the worship service. Rev. Harry A. 
Behrens, of Timberville, Va., the father of 
the candidate, preached the sermon. Rev. 
Charles D. Spotts, of Lancaster, Pa., had 
charge of the ordination ceremony, and 
Prof. Nevin C. Harner, of the Theological 
Seminary, installed the candidate in his 
new charge. The Church choir sang two 
anthems appropriate to the occasion. Rev. 
Burt A. Behrens was a member of this 
year’s graduating class of the Seminary at 
Lancaster, and has been supplying Salem 
Church since that time. 


On June 11, the fathers and sons of 
Grace Church, Sioux City, Iowa, honored 
the mothers and daughters at their annual 
banquet. A lovely dinner was served, fol- 
lowed by very interesting entertainment. 
A Lawn Social was given by the G. M. G. 
on July 16. Rev. L. Harrison Ludwig, pas- 
tor, has served this Church for 7 years and 
began his 8th, June 1. During this time 
he has delivered 420 sermons and ad- 
dresses, made 3329 calls, baptized 56 in- 
fants, has had 12 weddings and 41 funer- 
als, and received 121 persons into mem- 
bership. Rey. Mr. Ludwig was director 
of the Sioux “Y” Camp, July 18-28. 


A Home Coming service of the Hill 
Church, Lebanon Classis, will be held Aug. 
16, morning and afternoon. Addresses will 
be delivered by the pastor, Rev. Dr. K. 
Otis Spessard, Dr. Wm. F. DeLong, the 
former pastor, and Dr. U. Henry Heilman, 
a son of the congregation. During the past 
195 years more than 200 Heilmans belonged 
to this Church. At noon there will be a 
social hour in the grove of the Church. 
The new pipe organ, which the Moller 
Organ Co. is installing in the Annville 
Church, is a 3-manual instrument with 16 
ranks of pipes, 57 stops and more than 
1,100 individual pipes, with special features 
of the harp and 49 bars and chimes of 
21 bells. The acoustics of the Church were 
carefully studied and the organ will con- 
tain the latest and best of pipe organ art. 
Extensive work in renovation of the 
Church interior has taken place. Pastor 


Spessard announces the reopening of the 
Church will take place Sept. 13. 


An item from the Lewistown “Daily 
Sentinel” informs us that Dr. F. A. Rupp, 
of Lewistown, a lieutenant colonel, Medical 
Reserve of the United States Army, for 
the past 7 years, received notice July 11, 
through Lt. Col. Edward R. Coppock, of 
Altoona, who is the unit instructor for the 
officers of this region and is on the de- 
tached list of the United States Regular 
Army, that he had been promoted to 
Colonel. The promotion takes effect im- 
mediately. The notice of the promotion 
came after Dr. Rupp recently completed 
his correspondence work and his camp 
work in connection with his former post 
and served the necessary 7 years as lieu- 
tenant colonel. Colonel Rupp is the high- 
est ranking reserve officer in this section. 
He is a brother of Rev. H. H. Rupp, pastor 
of the Reformed Church, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Rev. and Mrs. Joseph J. Gilbert, of 
Emlenton, Pa., celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of their wedding day on Aug. 4. 
The forenoon was spent at home receiving 
the congratulations of their friends. In 
the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, ae- 
companied by their daughter, Florence, 
who just recently graduated from the 
Commercial Department of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Miss Philistia Kline 
and Merle Sollinger of Emlenton, and Rey. 
and Mrs. William F, Ginder, of St. Peters- 
burg, Pa., journeyed to the park at Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa., where a very elaborate 
dinner was served to the party. Rey. Mr. 
Gilbert has served the Emlenton Charge 
very efficiently for more than 10 years. 
Mrs. Gilbert was the recipient of 25 beau- 
tiful roses in honor of the occasion. The 
“Messenger” and friends congratulate the 
happy couple on their silver wedding anni- 
versary. 


The Pikeland Chapter of the Reformed 
Churchmen’s League, Rev. Louis W. Mit- 
chell, pastor, entertained all the organiza- 
tions of the Church at its July meeting, 
which was held at Hill Top Farm. The 
topic for the evening was “Reformed 
What?” and following the address, there 
was an interested discussion. The en- 
thusiasm shown in the meeting augurs well 
for the future work of the League. 


Rey. Dr. T. A. Alspach, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., who is fill- 
ing a preaching engagement at St. Ann’s 
Chapel, in Zurich, Switzerland, is expected 
to return on Aug. 24, and to preach on Aug. 
30. The Ladies’ Circle of St. Paul’s held 
a delightful outing on Aug. 6 at the bunga- 
low of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Dellinger at 
Neffsville. Prior to going to Neffsville 
they assembled at St. Paul’s Church, where 
they gathered in a large quantity of goods 
to be sent to Bethany Orphans’ Home, Mrs. 
E. N. Johnson, president, announced the 
receipt of a barrel of jars from Bethany 
Home which the Cirele will fill with jel- 
lies and fruit. Mrs. H. R. Bassler was — 
elected assistant treasurer in place of Miss 
Bertha H. Myer, who has been transferred 
to Coatesville as her new post of employ- 
ment. A social hour in charge of the 
executive committee followed. 


After continuously serving his congrega- 
tion for 40 years, Rev. Dr. W. H. Wotring, 
of St. John’s Church, Nazareth, Pa., con- 
ducted his last service as pastor on Aug. 
2. When Dr. Wotring was called to Dry- 
land Charge in 1891, it was composed of — 
Dryland congregation, Hecktown, and St. 
John’s, When the new St. John’s Chureh — 
was erected, beginning in 1905, the joint — 
Consistories gave him the privilege of 
pointing an assistant and he selected D 
A. G. Peters, now of St. Andrew’s Chure 
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was then that Zion’s 
Chureh Bethlehem, was added to the 
charge. This arrangement continued until 
St. John’s was detached from the charge, 
retaining Dr. Wotring as pastor. The fare- 
well service was one of great size, serious- 
ness and lasting impressions. The junior 
and senior choirs were at their best. The 
floral tributes were unusually beautiful, 
and the text, John 12:26, “If any man serve 
Me let him follow Me,’ was discussed. 
During his pastorate there were 1,625 bap- 
tisms, 1,394 confirmations, 587 marriages 
and 604 deaths. At Dryland and Zion’s, 
Bethlehem, there were 292 baptisms, 224 
confirmations, 81 marriages and 206 deaths 
during the period that he served the 3 con- 
gregations, making a total during his entire 
pastorate of 1,917 baptisms, 1,618 con- 
firmations, 668 marriages and 810 deaths. 
In addition to receiving many baskets of 
flowers, Dr. and Mrs. Wotring were pre- 
sented with a check for $350 by William 
Silfies on behalf of the congregation, wish- 
ing them Godspeed and a safe journey on 
their vacation tour of several months 
through Canada, into British Columbia and 
in the Pacific Northwest, where they will 
visit their daughter in the State of Wash- 
ington and also relatives of the second 
daughter in Wisconsin. Mrs. Wotring, 
formerly Miss Adelia Trumbower, received 
a beautiful lavalier from the Junior C. E. 
of the Church as well as a fine diary and 
numerous other gifts from many admiring 
friends. The pulpit was supplied on Aug. 
9 by Rev. Walter R. Gobrecht, Chambers- 
burg, and will be supplied by Rev. Paul 
T. Slinghoff, of Canal Winchester, O., Aug. 
16; and Rey. Reginald Helffrich, Chicago, 
Aug. 23. 


Topies for the 1932 monthly meetings of 


Philadelphia. It 


_ local Chapters of the Reformed Church- 


men’s League are being considered by the 
Operating Committee, which is preparing 
next year’s program. Suggestions as to 
subjects, which should interest and con- 
cern the men of the Reformed Church, are 
not only welcomed, but are earnestly 
sought by Secretary J. Q. Truxal, 424 
Schaff Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARKER UNVEILED AT SABILLAS- 
VILLE BY HARBAUGH CLAN 


On Aug. 1, at noon, the Harbaugh Re- 
union convened in Sabillasville, in front 
of the Reformed Church, where the clan 
had assembled for the purpose of unveil- 
ing and dedicating a marker and tablet 


set up in honor of the three Harbaugh 


brothers, George, Ludwig and Jacob, the 
first settlers of the valley after whom it 
was named, and in memory of Rev. Henry 
Harbaugh, D.D. Dr. F. F. Bahner pre- 
sided. After a brief service during which 
Dr. Harbaugh’s splendid hymn, “Jesus, I 
Live to Thee” was sung, D. C. Weller gave 
a brief history of the younger brother, 
Jacob Harbaugh. At this point the Har- 
baugh twins, children of Herman Har- 
baugh, unveiled the monument, a native 
boulder taken from the valley in which 
the memorial tablet is now placed. Fol- 
lowing this, Dr. Bahner dedicated the 
monument. The dedicatory act was as 
follows: “Now, therefore, in the name, and 
in behalf of all assembled here this day, 
and those who may not be present, in 
whose veins flows the blood of the Har- 
baugh clan, we solemnly set apart and 
dedicate this monument to the praise and 
glory of the Triune God, Father and Son 
and Holy Spirit, and in loving remem- 
brance of George, Ludwig and Jacob Har- 
baugh and their descendants of the pres- 
ent day; and, in particular, as a tribute of 
our high regard for the memory of the 
most distinguished member of the Har- 
baugh family, the Rev. Dr. Henry Har- 
baugh, preacher of the gospel; teacher of 
theology; writer of several sacred hymns, 
the best known and most popular of which 
is the one entitled ‘Jesus, I Live to Thee’; 
Church historian; and last, but not least, 
poet of the Pennsylvania German people 
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in their native tongue. May the divine 
assistance always remain with us, the liv- 
ing, and may the souls of all the faithful 
departed, through the great mercy of God, 
rest in peace.” 

After the dedication, H. H. Lineaweaver 
addressed the clan. These services were 
interspersed with delightful music from 
the School band. Dr. Bahner dismissed 
the meeting and all retired to the woods 
below the Church for an enjoyable social 
lunch, after which the clan were called 
together, the minutes read of the last re- 
union, and reports of the various commit- 
tees made. The old officers were all re- 
elected save one—the secretary who had 
resigned, and Mrs. William Harbaugh, wife 
of the president, was elected. There were 
several hundred people present represent- 
ing the states of Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Arizona, Florida, Maryland and New Jer- 


sey. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


Building operations were started at the 
Home on July 29. On that day the steam 
shovel appeared and immediately began to 
dig. Top soil was used to grade north- 
eastern portion of the grounds. Owing to 
the fact that the east wing basement will 
house the heating plant, that portion of the 
excavation had to be earried to greater 
depth than the western portion of the 
basement. Considerable amount of lime- 
stone was encountered and that somewhat 
retarded the progress of this work. Much 
of the limestone can be used for backing 
in the stone wall. 

The contract for furnishing the building 
stone was awarded to Herbert W. Kratzer 
of Allentown; and the stone will be taken 
from the foot of the Blue Mountains near 
Lynnport, Pa. The face stone is mainly 
light grey richly tinted with a variety of 
other colors. Sample panels of stone have 
been laid and the stone is proving en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The contract for doing the masonry 
work was awarded to Louis Maiatico of 
Allentown who has the reputation (well- 
earned) of doing very good work. He ex- 
pects to employ a score or more masons 
to enable him to do the work in a com- 
paratively short time. 

When the workmen appeared to begin 
work they seemed to regret that they had 
to tear up the lawn and drive over other 
portions of it. A number of them said, 
“It is a pity to spoil the lawn.” Our 
family had been greatly enjoying the lawn; 
but the building operations now going on 
are full of interest and attract their atten- 
tion and prove fully as enjoyable. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


Stone masons and bricklayers are busy 
at the Baby Cottage and also the Service 
Building. The roads have been covered 
with stone and oil. 

Three new girls arrived at the Home. 
Their names are Heffner and were received 
from the Reformed Church at Ashland, Pa. 
Their ages are 2, 3% and 5. 

On Aug. 4, the older girls were taken on 
a trip to the Indian Echo Cave at Hum- 


melstown where the management treated 


them in the most courteous manner and 
showed them the beauty of the caverns. 
The boys expect to make the trip on Aug. 


12. They stopped on their return at Her- 
shey Park to see the wild animals. These 
trips are not made frequently but when 
they are, they are a source of enjoyment 
to all except the matron who, with a very 
limited amount of help, must prepare the 
next meal for the Bethany family. 
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A Course In Writing. At the close of 
the Tiffin Missionary Conference, where 
she was a member of the teaching staff, 
Mrs. Annetta Herbster Winter left for 
Chicago to do graduate work in the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary. Mrs. Win- 
ter was the fortunate recipient of a schol- 
arship which admitted her to any of the 
offered courses in Religious Education. 

Like many others whose careers have 
had to yield to illness, Mrs. Winter has 
turned to writing. It will be remembered 
that she spent some years as missionary 
in Japan and later in China and finally 
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was obliged to return permanently to the 
United States. Since her return from 
China she has been preparing herself for 
authorship. Her summer course will pro- 
vide further preparation in this field. The 
first step in Mrs. Winter’s good fortune 
lay in her week of study at Central Theo- 
logical Seminary when Prof. Norman KE. 
Richardson, of the Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary, delivering a course of lec- 
tures on Religious Education, became aware 
of her well-balanced intellectual and spir- 
itual grasp of the subject. In recognition 
of this, Prof. Richardson offered the 
scholarship. 


A Shrine of the Greatest Protestant . 


Evangelism. Breaking away from a stim- 
ulating course of addresses on ‘Modern 
Substitutes for Christianity,’ the Rev. 
Albert D. Belden, of London, gave to the 
Collegeville Summer Assembly his great 
lecture on “George Whitefield, the 
Awakener.” Mr. Belden, superintendent of 
“Whitefields, London,” and author of a 
new book by the above title, brought into 
the lecture his rich understanding of the 
greatest evangelist of the English-speaking 
race. The first man “who treated Great 
Britain and America as if they belonged 
to him” and “passed from the one to the 
other as though they were a pair of rural 
villages and he was the minister in charge 
of the parish.” 

In honor of the distinguished guest- 
speaker, a pilgrimage was made to one of 
the many Whitefield Shrines. We are in- 
debted for the account of this event to 
Miss Marie Frutchey, of Bangor. “The 
members of the Collegeville Summer As- 
sem were offered an unusual privilege when 
President Omwake on August 5, invited 
all the guests to go to Warwick, Penna. 
About twenty-five were able to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. An hour’s 
ride from Collegeville found the group 
standing under those mighty trees where 
George Whitefield two centuries ago poured 
out his gospel messages. With great inter- 
est, the visitors learned of Whitefield’s 
acquaintance with the Tennant family in 
whose son Gilbert there was kindled a flame 
which has never been burned out. At the 
time of Whitefield’s visit, Gilbert’s father, 
William Tennant, was pastor of the 
Neshaminy Presbyterian Church. The tab- 
let, placed in 1929 by the Presbyterian 
Historical Society on the outside wall of 
the Chureh, bears the inscription that the 
original Church was erected in 1727-28. The 
visitors entered the present building, with 
its eleven rows of pews. This was erected 
in 1743, enlarged in 1775, and remodeled 
in 1842. 


“The Tennant family, later to be so in- 
spired by George Whitefield, concentrated 
their efforts upon the training of young 
men for the kind of minstry they favored. 
With this thought they founded the Log 
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College which later was transferred to our 
neighboring state and called the College 
of New Jersey. Still later it blossomed 
as Princeton University. The Log College 
is recognized as the embryo of practically 
all the Presbyterian colleges in the United 
States. 

“One of the most interested persons on 
our little pilgrimage was Rev. Albert D. 
Belden, of London, who enlightened the 
group with an account of the interesting 
historical background and Whitefield’s con- 
nection with it.” 


Guild Rally. Mrs. A. L. Zechman gives 
the following fine account of activities in 
the parish. 

A splendid G. M. G. rally of East Sus- 
quehanna Classis was held in the grove of 
Millgrove Church, June 17, when the guilds 
of the Numidia Reformed Charge played 
the part of hostess. The girls assembled 
in late afternoon and enjoyed a_ social 
period after which they were served a 
delicious covered dish supper. Another 
frolic period followed the supper and at 
7 o’clock the girls and leaders (76 in num- 
ber) assembled in the pavilion for the 
sunset service. The program opened with 
the singing of a group of evening hymns. 
The devotional service was led by the 
officers of the Millgrove Guild. The period 
of prayer was especially beautiful, made 
so by the lovely woodland setting, the 
quietness of the twilight hour broken only 
by the evening songs of the birds, and the 
prayerful attitude, all lending a part in 
making a profound impression on those 
present. 

A reading was given by a member of the 
Shamokin Guild and a demonstration by 
members of the Catawissa Guild. Mrs. 
Lewis Mattes, the enthusiastic Classical 
secretary, outlined some future activities 
and encouraged the girls to greater service 
for others. 

The closing period was the G. M. G. con- 
secration service in charge of the officers 
of the Numidia Guild. While Amy Bitt- 
ner beautifully sang “I Would Be True” 
the girls marched forward and lit their 
candles, symbolizing their consecration to 
G. M. G. work. 

This was their first rally and Mrs. Mattes 
and her girls are looking forward to an- 
other inspirational meeting within the next 
few weeks. 


Three girls of the Millgrove Guild, Verna 
Beaver, Mary Rarig and Mrs. Daniel 
Lindemuth, were awarded Reading ‘Course 
diplomas in 1930. This past year two girls 
from the Numidia Guild, Alda Rarig and 
Sallie Lindemuth, completed their 50 
points, while Verna Beaver and Mrs. 
Daniel Lindemuth earned 2 seals each for 
their diplomas. 

In order to help the promotion of the 
Reading Course some of the books were 
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purchased by the Numidia (St. Paul’s) S. 
S. for the library, while the W. M. S. and 
G. M. G. of that Church each voted a sum 
to be used in the purchase of books to be 
put in the library, accessible to the readers. 


“Trinity Day” has become a tradition to 
regular guests at the Collegeville Summer 
Assembly and to the members of Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia. This annual outing, 
when members and friends of Trinity 
Church are luncheon guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry EK. Paisley, has awakened deep in- 
terest in the welfare of Ursinus College 
and produced a most kindly relationship 
between this Philadelphia Church and the 
College. 


Accompanying the Rev. R. W. Thomp- 
son, of Bristol, England, guest speaker at 
the Collegeville Summer Assembly, is his 
daughter, Miss Margaret, student at 
Gloucester College, University of Bristol. 
Although this is Mr. Thompson’s fifth visit 
to the States, it is the first for his daugh- 
ter. Father and daughter will visit Wash- 
ington, New York and the New England 
States. 


Letters from Rey. and Mrs. John Lentz, 
who have been in Europe since late June, 
bring word of days in great art galleries 
and museums, pilgrimages to the old cities 
of Nurenberg and Rothenberg, sight-seeing 
at Munchen, an afternoon in the old Gross- 
munster Church at Zurich, where one small 
chapel dates back to 800. . They write, 
“One gets a vivid conception of the icono- 
clastic movement in looking at the chan- 
cel with the altar removed, the empty 
niches where images stood and the great 
panels where the famous paintings were 
destroyed.” At present Mr. and Mrs. Lentz 
are in London, 


Please remember dates for the W. M. &., 
Eastern Synod, Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1, 
at Sunbury, Pa. For entertainment write 
to Miss Rebecca Messimer, 303 Catawissa 
Ave., Sunbury, Pa. 
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The Family Altar 


By A. W. Krampe 


HELP FOR THE WEEK OF AUG. 17-23 
Practical Thought: “There is no distine- 
tion between Jew and Greek; for the same 
Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto all 
that call upon him.” Rom. 10:12. 
Memory Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our 
God.” 


Monday—A Gospel for All Men 
Acts 11:5-18 
We are now studying what has well been 


termed “the broadening of the Church.” 
In this transition period the Church was 
being prepared for co-operation with the 
wider movement of bringing the gospel to 
the Gentiles. It was a difficult matter for 
the early disciples to overcome their preju- 
dices, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Master had said: “Ye shall be witnesses 
unto Me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the world.” The leaders how- 
ever, were at least willing to follow the 
promptings of the Spirit and obey the 
direct commands of the Master. For a few 
days we are to consider the story of 
Cornelius. Parts of two chapters are de- 
voted to this interesting incident, which 
was a very important factor in modifying 


the belief of the early Christians that sal- 
vation was for the Jews alone. Then again 
this incident is important because it was 
Peter, one of the chief apostles, who first 
had fellowship with the Gentiles. 

Prayer: Father, we come to Thee as 
children come to their parents, knowing 
that Thou will do for us far more than we 
ask or think of. Thy thoughts are always 
thoughts of peace, Thy ways are ways of 
salvation. Accept our hearty thanks for 
Thy lovingkindness and keep us in close 
fellowship with Thyself. Amen. 


Tuesday—Peter’s Vision 
Acts 10:9-16 
In a wonderful way God prepared both 
the messenger and the person who was to 
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receive the message. Both of them had a 
vision. This was providential. Peter was 
in Joppa in the house of Simon, a tanner, 
who was no doubt a believer in Christ. 
That Peter should lodge with a tanner is 
a noteworthy fact. Partly at least his 
prejudice was broken down. While Peter 
was on the housetop praying and waiting 
for the noonday meal to be prepared, he 
had the vision of the cloth, filled with ani- 
mals, clean and unclean, coming down from 
heaven. The voice: “Rise, Peter, kill and 
eat,’ and the conversation which followed 
seem to indicate that there was an inner 
struggle going on in Peter. He was wres- 
tling with himself about a problem. Just 
at that time came the men from Cornelius. 
The first impulse of Peter no doubt was 
to refuse to go to Caesarea, but after such 
a vision he could not with a good con- 
science follow his own inclination. He 
therefore invited the men to come in, and 
after listening to their story he obeyed 
the divine call and went with these mes- 
sengers to Cornelius, taking with him six 
fellow Christians from Joppa, who with 
Peter witnessed the miracle in the house 
of Cornelius. 
Prayer: 

“He leadeth me: O blessed thought! 

O words with heavenly comfort fraught, 

Whate’er I do, where’er I be, 

Still ’tis God’s hand that leadeth me.” 

Amen. 


Wednesday—tThe Responsive Heart 
Acts 10:24-33 

Cornelius had been prepared for the 
great event of his life no less than Peter. 
He was a man of influence and power. But 
more than this he was a man of noble char- 
acter, a man of faith and prayer earnest- 
ly seeking after the truth. Several times 
centurions are mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament and always they are men of fine 
character. When Peter came to the house 
of Cornelius he found a congregation there 
prepared to receive him and his message. 
After a few words of explanation Cornelius 
adds the words: “Thou hast well done that 
thou art come. Now therefore are we all 
here present before God, to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God.” How 
suggestive and how encouraging this whole 
incident! We see the hand of Providence 
in it. God prepares both people and mes- 
senger if both are intent upon but one 
thing, to seek to know the will of God 
and to do it. Wherever congregations have 
gathered in the spirit of Cornelius and 
ministers are on the alert, things are bound 
to happen. Hearts are still responsive to 
the message of the gospel. 

Prayer: Dear Father, we thank Thee that 
Thou art not only the searcher of hearts 
but that Thou hast also the key to human 
hearts. Thou dost open the heart and no 
one can close it. Make us responsive and 
willing to do Thy will. Amen. 


Thursday—Gentiles Received 
Acts 10:34:48 


After such careful and prayerful prepar- 
ation we are not at all surprised to read 
what happened while Peter was preaching. 
Peter told the story of the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus, seeking to make plain to the 
congregation assembled in Cornelius’ house, 
the way of salvation. However, before he 
had time to finish his sermon the unex- 
pected happened. God by the power of 
His Holy Spirit entered into the hearts of 
the eager listeners and they received the 
same gift which the disciples themselves 
had received on the Day of Pentecost. 
They spoke with tongues and glorified God. 
Had this happened after baptism Peter 
would perhaps not have found it so strange. 
But here God had broken down the walls 
of separation and placed the Gentiles on 
an equality with the Jews. Peter now be- 
gan to understand the full meaning of the 
vision on the housetop, and later in defend- 
ing his action before the Church in Jeru- 
salem, he said: “And as I began to speak 
the Holy Ghost fell on them—what was I 
that I could withstand God?” Peter recog- 
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nized that in this act God Himself had 
opened the doors of Christian fellowship 
to the Gentiles, for He had made no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile in be- 
stowing the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Prayer: As we enter upon the duties of 
this day, dear Father, we ask Thee for Thy 
blessing. We know that if Thou dost bless 
us, we are truly blessed and all our efforts 
in the interest of Thy cause will be crown- 
ed with success. Amen. 


Friday—The Universal Kingdom 
Psalm 72:1-10 


Psalm 72 bears the superscription: “A 
prayer for the king’s righteous and pros- 
perous reign.” The psalmist earnestly de- 
sires that the foundations of the king’s 
reign be laid in righteousness. In the first 
4 verses the word righteous occurs 4 times. 
Righteousness is to be the guiding princi- 
ple, self interest will find no place there. 
Next the poet prays for an enduring king- 
dom and in the third place for a world- 
wide kingdom, from sea to sea. While this 
prayer was in the first place offered for 
one of the young kings of Israel it also 
has a deeper significance and it finds its 
true application in the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. His is a 
universal, a perpetual and a righteous reign. 
This thought is basic for all missionary 
activity and finds beautiful expression in 
many of our hymns, This is in harmony 
with Scripture. “Ask of Me and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inherit- 
ance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession.” The Master Himself 
said: “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to all creatures.” This is an 
inspiring thought and at the same time 
humiliating when we realize how much of 
the great task is still unfinished. 

Prayer: 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

Does His successive journeys run; 

His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 

Till moons shall wax and wane to more.” 

Amen. 


Saturday—Salvation for All 
Rom. 10:11-21 


The underlying thought of our passage is 


that God has liberally provided for the 
salvation of all men. However, this sal- 
vation is not to be obtained by seeking 
to secure a righteousness: based upon the 
works of the law. Paul contends that here 
it is where the Jew has failed. The right- 
eousness that comes from God is for every- 
one who believes in Christ. For this reason 
Christ is to be proclaimed throughout the 
world so that all men may have the oppor- 
tunity to hear the gospel and accept in 
faith the gift freely offered in the gospel. 
Israel had no excuse, for it too had an 
opportunity to hear the message of Jesus. 
The missionaries had gone out into all 
countries. Paul’s heart’s desire and prayer 
was that his own people might be included 
among the number of those who would call 
on the name of the Lord. The Scriptures 
explicitly declare that no one who believes 
on Him shall be put to shame. This prom- 
ise holds good for all, for Jew and Gentile. 
Salvation is for all. 

Prayer: Father, Thou didst so love the 
world that Thou gavest Thine only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. We thank Thee that the message 
of this love has come to us. Help us to 
bring it to all, throughout the world. Amen. 


Sunday—tThe Righteous Judge 
Isaiah 11:1-5 


The prophet speaks of the Messiah, his 
person and his influence. He has wonder- 
ful endowments, for upon him rests: ‘The 
Spirit of wisdom and discernment, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah.” 
(v. 2) Isaiah gives us a beautiful picture 
in this chapter of the Messiah’s kingdom. 
It is not like an earthly kingdom where 
there is violence and hardness, where mis- 
takes are made due to ignorance, a lack 
of sympathy and clear understanding. On 
the contrary, all judgments will be fair, 
love and peace will rule supreme, for it is 
a kingdom founded and based on right- 
eousness. The prophet looks forward to 
the coming of this kingdom. As we look 
round about us we do not see the realiza- 
tion of this beautiful conception. Things 
are not ideal. They are not what they 
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THE SOLDIER’S MESSAGE 


Won. S. GERHARDT 


It 


A soldier of the Southland, on Pennsylvania’s soil, 

Lay stretched upon the bloody sands, of cruel war the spoil. 

lor three long days at Gettysburg, without a moment’s rest, 

The fight had wavered, back and forth, while each side did its best. 
Brave Pickett made a furious charge, but all to no avail, 

They're driven back, they did their best, their best was but to fail. 
And as the soldier lad lay still, his thoughts began to roam 

lo the loved ones whom he longed to see in his Carolina home. 


LIL 


Upon his ear there falls the sound of footsteps close at hand; 
Aroused, the dying soldier stirred upon his bed of sand; 

He sees, outlined in th’ moon’s dim light, a uniform of blue, 

A spark of fear and then of hatred charged him thru and thru. 

But hark! a gentle voice is heard, “My brother, can’t you see, 

| come not as a foe, but to fulfill love’s ministry?” 

The lad in gray, a look upon his face of glad surprise, 

Glanced up, and met the piercing gaze of his favorite cousin’s eyes. 


Ill. 


With gentle hands, the boy in blue soothed th’ dying soldier’s brow, 

And whispered, “We'll forget the past; we’re friends and brothers 
now.” 

Then, with prophetic eye, his comrade on the other side, 

In tender tones poured out his heart, like th’ gently swelling tide. 

“The day will come, my brother, when war’s rattling din shall cease, 

And once again, throughout the land, shall breathe the soul of peace; 

Take this to North and South alike, my will and testament, 

And say from out the depth of heart this word of love is sent. 


IV. 


“Each strove to do his best as he was giv’n to see the light 

Each in his own way stood and fought for what he thought was right. 
But we must know that never was it part of God’s great plan 

That any of His sons should seek to slay his fellow man. 

So on this anniversary date, the third of each July, 

May the sons of South and North alike with an oath thus signify 
That heart with heart, and soul with soul, joined in one valiant band, 
They pledge their love and loyalty to one common Native Land. 


V. 


“As long ago, God’s chosen race in many a battle bled, 

As fitting retribution fell upon their guilty head, 

So we, in this enlightened age, still wander far away 

From the precepts of our Lord and King, our loving Father’s sway. 


And now, in all humility, may we our sins confess, 

And pray, absolved, we may be clothed in robes of righteousness, 
And evermore may guidance seek from Him who reigns above, 
And o’er all nations wields alike His sceptre of true love. 


VI. 


“Methinks I see, in th’ coming years, my own dear Native Land 
By slavery’s many-varied chains beset on every hand. 
Intemperance, politics’ foul creed, and selfishness and greed 
Will of another crimson flood implant the devilish seed. 

Oh tell me, will my countrymen in th’ twentieth century’s van 
Not learn the lesson sounded forth by th’ Immortal Son of Man, 
That he who true success would win, and stand among the great, 
Must live to serve, and his own selfish whims subordinate. 


VIL. 


“Methinks that I could close my eyes, and fall on gentle sleep, 

If I were sure my Country with her God her faith would keep; 
That with one mighty effort would be swept forevermore 

The mighty Demon Drink, our land redeemed from shore to shore; 
That politics no more would be a selfish race for pelf, 

But every politician be a consecrated self; 

That Capital and Labor would no more in mortal strife 
Antagonize each other, but co-operate in life; 


VIII. 


“That Godliness once more would be the Rock on which we stand;” 
The dying soldier faltered, and released his cousin’s hand. 

The boy in blue bent over and caressed his comrade’s head, 

Then gently on the cold still earth lay the body of the dead. 

Amid the ghastly wreckage lay the poor weak frame of clay, 

But th’ spirit had taken its lofty flight to the realms of endless day 
And there, where sin has left no marks and all is bright and fair, 
A youthful voice still calls aloud from those bright realms of air,— 


IX. 


“My countrymen, oh hear and heed the message that I bring, 

How small and insignificant is many an earthly thing 

(On which frail mortals often weakly stake their all, forsooth,) 

When measured by the touchstone of sincerity and truth. 

May all the sons of our fair land, where’er their lot is found, 

Pledge earnestly, as in one mighty Brotherhood they’re bound, 

That to their God and Native Land and selves they'll e’er be true, 

While a them floats, its folds redeemed, the Red, the White, the 
ue.” 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C., 1931. 


should be, not what they could be and not 
what we hope they may be some day. As 
members of the Church, of which the right- 
eous judge spoken of by Isaiah is the 
Head, we pray and labor together with 
Him to bring about better conditions. 
Prayer: 


sat at a nearby table with some paints, 
brushes and a picture book. 

“Mamma,” piped up the little miss, “I 
want a cup—a teacup with some water in 
litete 

The mother looked up pleasantly. 

“That would be nice,” she said, “and I 
am sure you can make a plan of your own 


“T don’t know where the cups are in this 
house,” she objected. 

“Where do you think they would be?” 
inquired her mother. 

“P’raps in the china closet—an’ p’raps 
out in the pantry.” 

“Of course this isn’t our house,” gently 
reminded the lady, “and we would need to 


“Come, gracious Spirit, heav’nly Dove, 
With light and comfort from above; 
Be Thou our Guardian, Thou our Guide; 
O’er ev’ry tho’t and step preside.” Amen. 


and get that cup for yourself. Try it.” 
The child frowned. 


ask permission to get a cup or to take 
any other liberties, but my dear, make your 


GETTING ON 
“Tt hear your son is getting on.” 
“Rather. Two years ago he wore my old 
suits—now I wear his,’’—Copenhagen paper. 


ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR 


Add pitiful figures. The Sunday tourist 
who spied some wonderful tree-blossoms, 
and then discovered he forgot to bring 
along his axe.—Judge. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


RESOURCEFULNESS 
By Emma Gary Wallace 


A mother and her seven-year-old daugh- 
ter were visiting in the home of a relative. 
The mother was sewing at a sunny window, 
and her lap was full of bits of ribbon and 
lace from which she was concocting a some- 
what elaborate lamp shade. The little girl 


—Photograph by Daniel Heefner 
A Section of the Meuse-Argonne American Cemetery at 


Romagne-sous-Montfaucon, France, 
in Which Nine Mercersburg Alumni Lie 
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own plan!” And at that she went on sew- 
ing and visiting with her cousins. 

the little girt thought a moment. 

“Aunt Mary is out,” she said, addressing 
the company generally, “but Vl ask 
Bridget if she’ll give me one.” 

“Why ask Bridget to wait on you if she 
gives you permission to have a cup? Plan 
how you can get it for yourself,” her 
mother returned evenly. 

And sure enough, small Carolyn went to 
the kitchen, asked Bridget if she could 
have a cup, got a chair and was able to 
reach one tor herself from the pantry shelf. 


She came back and went on with her 
painting, happily. 
That girl today is a grown woman. She 


has been in many perpiexing and difficult 
situations, but she has always been able 
to make suitable plans and to extricate 
herself from those difficult places with com- 
parative ease and satisfaction, and this, 
too, in spite of the fact that she was left 
an orphan during her early adolescent 
years. She had learned from childhood to 
make plans of her own. Those plans she 
soon found out must be practical or she 
could not expect to succeed. 

Today she occupies a position of respon- 
sibility in an executive capacity, and she 
is never found among those stampeded by 
circumstances, for she knows that some 
sort of a plan can be evolved and usually 
one which will enable her to solve the 
problem she is facing. 

This is good training for any child—the 
training that makes one _ independent 
enough to formulate a plan rather than to 
be dependent on others. 


“Kindergartens and kindergarten schools 
should be no longer the  perquisite 
of the well-to-do but should be made avail- 
able for all the mothers of the nation. The 
training the children get in the home will 
be of double value when supplemented by 
the training of the kindergarten. The au- 
thority of the kindergarten will enhance 
the authority of the home and vice, versa. 
Child and mother will both gain more per- 
spective, fewer nerve explosions will occur 
in the day’s work both in childhood and 
in later life.’—President Park, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts. 

Interested citizens should endeavor to 
get kindergartens opened in the schools in 
their communities. Information and leaf- 
lets on the subject may be obtained from 
the National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West Fortieth Street, New York. 


SEE AMERICA FIRST! 
“How was the scenery on your trip?” 
“Tt ran largely to tooth-paste and smok- 
ing-tobacco.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 


The Amateur Typist Writes: 


My tOWn hAS mORe thaN a hUNDred 
diFFErenT kinDS of inDUstRieS/ tHEre 
aRE OpportunITIEs for hARd work, 
LiGHt woRK, anD manY graDEs betwHEn 
theSE ExtremEs%. aND yet I Find folks 
whO saY TherE is nO chanCE foR Them 
iN This toWn: tHEY wanT to gO Some- 
whEre whERe theY caN Find somETHing 
TO Do/% 

sOMe folKS IN my ChuRCh arE JusT 
Like tHaT?/ tHEre is phENTy of wORk 
to Be dOne, bUT soMEHow iT Isn’t tHE 
‘KinD Of worK They waNT to DO@. oH, 
yeS, tHEy teLL thE PreacHER theY Are 
wiLLiIng to heLP; bUT nO MatteR WhaT 
Job he GIVes thEM, iT’s jusT Too mUCh 
foR Them; WHat wiTH All theIR OtheR 
ActiviTIEs! / oR MaybE It’s oNE Of thosE 
Jobs whERE no One seES theM At iT?— 
oR PerhaPS thEY worK Hard foR A 
liTTLE whiLE And nO One seeMS To ap- 
pREciaTe whaT thEY Do%/ oR MaybE 
some OnE makES Some adVERse criTi- 
ciSm aboUT the waY They aRE DoinG 
TheiR ParticuLAR joB?/.— 

V’vE BeeN WORking AT The samE Job 
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foR thirtEEn yeaRs aND EverY two 
WEekS i draW My salaRY Check/ anD 
The loNGEr i woRK At thiS joB The 
betTER i aM Able tO dO It:/ soME 
Folks i KNOw havE BeeN all Over the 
cOUNTry anD Haven’t fouND TheiR Job 


yET/ perhAPs theY donT wanT To 
woRK?* neiTHer in inDUSTry nor In 
tHE chuRCh*.? 

TRY THIS 


The only universal rule for wooing sleep 
seems to be Mark Twain’s: “If you can- 
not sleep, try lying on the edge of the bed 
—then you may drop off.” 

The Christian Register. 


THE BLESSING OF THE AGE 
By Abner E. J. Reeser 


“Honor thy father and mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land which the 


Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

You think because I’m fourscore years, 
And halt a little in my gait, 

My life is one of cares and fears, 
And that no blessings on me wait. 


That nothing now to me is left 

But patience to endure the load 
Of added years, each one bereft 

Of blessings which the last bestowed. 


Remember that the withered leaf, 
Just ere it falls to rise no more, 
Discloses, for a period brief, 
A brighter tint than e’er before. 


Remember, too, the great command, 
Those who their parents honor here 

Shall live long in the promised land, 
And revel in its beauteous cheer. 


Old age must then a blessing be, 
Since the great boon which God doth 
give 
To those whose filial piety 
Merits the chosen bliss to live. 


What though my head be white as snow, 
My forehead plow’d with many a furrow, 
My body bent like an Indian bow, 
And I a stick am fain to borrow. 


What though my sight begins to fade, 
I still can find my way along; 

What though my hearing is decayed, 
I still can hear the woodland song. 


And though young fancy’s dreams are o’er, 
I still can banquet on the past; 

And draw from memory’s ample store 
As rich a treat as hope’s repast. 


But He who gave His blood for all, 
I hope has shed one drop for me, 

When He atoned for Adam’s fall 
On the high cross of Calvary. 


This world is still a cheerful scene, 
The sunshine still is clear and bright; 
The waving woods and meadows green 
Still give my heart a mild delight. 


Content to live, content to die, 

I heed not when grim death appears; 
But if ’tis heaven’s will, why I 

Don’t fear to live a hundred years. 


PASS THE POTATO-MASHER 
“How much are eggs?” 
“Fifty cents a dozen—thirty cents a 
dozen for cracked ones.” 
“Good—crack me a dozen!” 


Vart Hem (Stockholm). 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


DEAN FARRAR AS AN AUTHOR 


Text, Revelation 1:11, “What thou seest, 
write in a book.” 

Dr. Frederic William Farrar, about whom 
I told you in my last sermon, was Dean of 
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Canterbury during the last eight years of 
his life, tor whicn reason he is generally 
spoken of as Dean Farrar. As I told you 
at the close of my sermon, he wrote many 
books during his long and useful life, and 
it has been said that he gained his greatest 
popularity through his books. 

Perhaps, like St. John on the island of 
Patmos, he heard a voice saying to him, 
“What thou seest, write in a book.” But 
it seems that he could not get everything 
into one book, so he wrote many books. 
In a list of his writings that is before me 
I counted seventy-five books and pamphlets 
that came from his pen, and by far the 
larger number are books and only a few of 
them pamphlets. He almost fell into the 
way of which the writer of Ecclesiastes 
speaks where he says, “Of making many 
books there is no end.” 

Mr. Farrar published his first book in 
1857, when he was twenty-six years of 
age, on “The People of England.” The 
next year he published “An Hssay on the 
Christian Doctrine of Atonement.” The 
same year he published a book in which 
you will be more deeply interested. Its 
title is “Eric; or, Little by Little,” and 
at the time of his death in 1903 it had 
gone through thirty-six editions. Two years 
later he published “Julian Home: a Tale 
of College Life,’ which was in its eigh- 
teenth edition when he died; and four 
years later, “St. Winifred’s; or, the World 
of School,” which was in its twenty-sixth 
edition in 1903. 

I mention these three books together be- 
cause they are all about school life, on the 
order of “Tom Brown’s School Days” and 
“Tom Brown at Oxford,’ by Thomas 
Hughes, which every schoolboy and school- 
girl ought to read. 


In these books of schoolboy fiction, espe- 
cially in “Eric” and “Julian Home,” Mr. 
Farrar gives us many glimpses of his own 
school life. What he says about Eric, the 
hero of the first of these books, is really 
said of himself. 


He says of Eric what happened in his 
own childhood, “Very soon he forgot all 
about India; it only hung like a distant 
golden haze on the horizon of his memory. 
When asked if he remembered it he would 
say, thoughtfully, that in dreams, and at 
some other times, he saw a little boy, with 
long curly hair, running about in a flower- 
garden, near a great river, in a place where 
the air was very bright. But whether the 
little boy was himself or his brother Ver- 
non, whom he had never seen, he couldn’t 
quite tell.” 


At the age of six Farrar was sent to the 
Latin School at Aylesbury. Of this school, 
under another name, he thus speaks in 
“Hrie”’: “Although he learned little there, 
and gained no experience of the character 
of others or of his own, there was one 
point about Ayrton (Aylesbury) Latin 
School which he never regretted. It was 
the mixture there of all classes. On those 
benches, gentlemen’s sons sat side by side 
with plebeians, and no harm, but only 
good, seemed to come from the intercourse. 
The neighboring gentry, most of whom 
had begun their education there, were 
drawn into closer and kindlier union with 
their neighbors and dependents, from the 
fact of having been their associates in the 
days of their boyhood. Many a time after- 
ward when Eric, as he passed down the 
streets, interchanged friendly greetings 
with some young glazier or tradesman 
whom he remembered at school, he felt 
glad that thus early he had learned to 
despise the accidental and nominal differ- 
ences which separate man from man.” 

Dean Farrar published his first volume of 
sermons in 1868, when he was thirty-seven 
years old, and this was followed by at least 
ten other volumes of sermons, going 
through from one to eleven editions. 

He wrote some books on language, in- 
cluding “Greek Grammar Rules” and 
“Greek Syntax.” He delivered a number 
of courses of lectures, such as the Hul- 
sean Lectures in 1870, the Bampton Lee- 
tures in 1885, four lectures on “Families of 
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Speech,” five Lenten lectures on “Saintly Dr, Farrar was also a great biblical 
Workers,” and the Lees and Raper Me- scholar and wrote a number of com- 
morial Lecture on “Temperance Reform,’ mentaries. Among these are “The Gospel 
all of which have been published in book According to St. Luke, with maps, notes, 
form, most of which went through several and introduction,” in the Cambridge Bible 


editions, the Hulsean Lectures having gone 
through nine editions. 

But the work which has made Dean 
Farrar’s name a household word in thou- 
sands of Christian homes is his “Life of 
Christ,” which was published in 1874. He 
wrote this book at the request of the pub- 
lishers, who “wished to place in the hands 
of their readers such a sketch of the Life 
of Christ on earth as should enable them 
to realize it more clearly and to enter more 
thoroughly into the details and sequences 
of the Gospel narratives.” 

The book immediately had a large sale. 
Twelve editions, at the rate of one a 
month, were issued in the first year of its 
publication. From its first appearance to 
the time of the author’s death the work 
had gone through thirty editions in Eng- 
land alone. In addition to this there were 
large sales in America where the book was 
published independently. It has been trans- 
lated into almost every European language, 
including two independent translations in- 
to Russian, and even into Japanese. 


This book was followed in 1879 by the 
“Life of St. Paul,’ which has gone through 
ten editions; and in 1882 by the “Harly 
Days of Christianity,’ of which there have 
been five editions. 

Dr. Farrar continued to make further 
studies in the Life of Christ, and in 1894 
he published the beautiful work entitled 
“The Life of Christ as Represented in Art.” 
And in 1900 he published his last impor- 
tant work, which may be called the crown 
and glory of his literary career, “The Life 
of Lives,” giving the mature results of his 
studies and researches and devout medita- 
tions upon the greatest life that was ever 
lived upon the earth. 

Dr. Farrar wrote a number of miscel- 
laneous works, some of them in the form 
of fiction, which show the wonderful versa- 
tility of the author. Among these may be 
mentioned “Seekers after God” (17 edi- 
tions), “The Three Homes: A Tale for 
Fathers and Sons” (18 editions), “Eternal 
Hope” (18 editions,) “Mercy and Judg- 
ment” (3 editions), “My Object in Life” 
(8 editions), “The Message of the Books” 
(5 editions), “Lives of the Fathers: Church 
History in Biography,” “Truths to Live 
By,” “Darkness and Dawn” (8 editions), 
“The Voice from Sinai,” “Gathering 
Clouds,” “Woman’s Work as Daughter, as 
Wife, and as Mother,” “The Young Man 
Master of Himself,” “Sin and Its Con- 
querors,” “The Bible: Its Meaning and 
Supremacy,” “The Herods,’ “Westminster 
Abbey,” ‘“Allegories,” “Great Books,” 
“Texts Explained,” “Progress in the Reign 
of Queen Victoria,’ and a number of 
others. 


for Schools (17 editions); “The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews, with 
notes and introduction,” in the same series 
(5 editions); “The Gospel according to St. 
Luke in Greek, with maps, notes, and in- 
troduction,’ in the Cambridge Greek Text 
for Schools (9 editions); “The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews, in Greek, 
with notes and introduction, in the same 
series; “The Minor Prophets”; “The First 
Book of Kings,” “The Second Book of 
Kings,” and “The Book of Daniel,’ the 
last three in the Expositor’s Bible. 

These are sufficient to show that in addi- 
tion to his many duties as an educator and 
a preacher, Dr. Farrar was constantly at 
work producing the many books which are 
a blessing to the world. 


RAILROAD TERMS 


Dr. Payne: “Will 
anesthetic?” 

Railroad Conductor: “Well, Doe, if it’s 
going to hurt, I reckon you’d better cut 
out the local and run me through on a 
sleeper.” —Pathfinder. 


you have a local 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene S. De Chant 


How’s a Birthday Lady to work, I’d like 
to know, when “Busy” hops right up on my 
black leather chair and marches straight 
across my writing pad? And what shall 
I do when the stub-tailed wiggler carries 
the fancy work of my Bryn Mawr guest, 
halfway across the porch? And shall I 
spank her when she hears a strange noise 
and trots right over to a guest-snorer on 
the steamer chair, and barks and barks? 
Nor does she know what a turtle is, and 
so she walks ’round and ’round it, barking 
furiously, especially when Mr. Turtle 
shoves out his head! Oh! It’s lots of fun 
being a three-months’-old Fox Terrier! And 
though we have a fairly large box under 
the kitchen table for her to sleep in, yet 
“Busy” rarely spreads out, preferring to 
huddle up in one corner of it! . The 
Japanese and Chinese like pets too, espe- 
cially canaries and thrushes. One of the 
noisiest, prettiest treats I had in Sendai, 
was a trip to the Bird Store, and once, on a 
mountainside, I saw three Orientals open 
a cage to let out two thrushes, and I tar- 
ried long enough to watch the birds fly 
back again. The missionaries have pets 
too. Our Miss Hansen and Miss Lindsay 
took their Fox Terriers to Japan, and the 
smartest parrot I ever saw or heard, be- 


longs to our Seiple missionaries in Sendai, 
And (Sh!) our beloved Dr. Schneder of 
North Japan College, Sendai, has an Aire- 
dale pup made of porcelain. I know, be- 
cause I gave it to him!!! So here’s “tricky” 
greetings to all my Birthday Club boys and 
dete who love pets and take good care of 
them. 


MAYBE NEVER 
Hotstuff: “I fell down the stairs yester- 
day and was knocked senseless.” 
Coldslam: “When do you expect to re- 
cover?”—The Pathfinder. 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEAD THE MISSING 
WORDS, No. 7 


1. Broom—room—Oom. 
2. Babe—Abe—be. 

3. Etape—tape—ape. 

4. Scant—can’t—ant. 

5. There—here—ere. 

6. Simply—imply—ply. 
7. Seold—cold—old. 

8. Release—lease—ease. 


DOUBLE-TIED WORD CUBE, No. 20 


* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 


Across: 

1, A familiar garden flower. 

2. To make amends. 

3. A Persian Water-wheel. 

4. Clips off with a scissors. 

5. That which causes fermentation. 
Down: 

The Same as across. 

A. M. S. 


BE CAREFUL OF YOUR TEXT 


A little while ago Dean Inge gave a 
young lady of his acquaintance a very 
bad quarter of an hour, albeit unwitting- 
ly. On her wedding day he sent her a 
telegram which, as received, tersely ran: 
“John 4:18.” On looking up the text she 
was horrified to read: “For thou hast had 
five husbands; and he whom thou now hast 
is not thy husband.” : 

After they had restored the young 
woman to consciousness inquiry was made 
at the telegraph office and it was found 
that the operator had omitted the letter 
or numeral indicating the first epistle. I 
John 4:18, reads: “There is no fear in‘ 
love; but perfect love casteth out fear.” 

Boston Transcript. 


SYMPOSIUM: Can We Practice the Principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount in our Present Economic System If We Pay the Price? 


We can practice the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount in our present eco- 
nomic system if we want to pay the price. 
In this sermon Jesus gives us the prin- 
ciples by which He lived from the Jordan 
wilderness to Calvary. It is a way of life 
for an imperfect world, for an imperfect 
society. To those who would achieve the 
greatest happiness and the peace which 
Jesus bequeathed to His followers, it is 
a way of life under any circumstances. 

Under our present economic system 
which puts cash above character, greed 
above goodness, profits above persons and 
gold before God; it is extremely difficult 
to pursue the way of Christ and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

But Jesus did not expect men to find it 


By the Rev. GeorcE T. Fitz 


easy. They should be happy when they 
were “persecuted for righteousness sake.” 
He would encourage them with his own 
experience. “In the world ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world.” 

How shall we overcome the distress, to 
say nothing of the mental and physical 
hardship, that must come to those who are 
determined to practice the principles of 
Jesus in our generation? We must find 
our power where Jesus found His. He be- 
lieved that the way of sacrificial love was 
the way of God; that God would always 
be with those who loved their fellowmen. 
So He dedicated Himself to God, merged 
His will with the will of God. Time and 
again when the temptation came to com- 


promise with the forces of selfishness, 
hatred and greed, He sought in solitude 
the guidance of His heavenly Father. 
Every time God helped Him until in the 
final test on Calvary He closed His earthly” 
life with, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” “Into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit.” 


Strange paradox is the experience of 
Jesus—happiness through pain and _ sor- 
row; victory out of apparent defeat and 
death. Yet the experience of the ages has 
proven the power of love as over against 
hatred—Hosea, Jesus, Paul, St. Francis, 
Kagawa. 


We cannot practice the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount in any system or 
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society unless we love God and our fellow- 
men to such an extent that we are will- 
ing to deny ourselves anything that will 
hinder us from spending our all in their 
behalf. One cannot follow Christ today 
and be popular with those who defend our 
present economic system, nor can one fol- 
low Christ today and participate in the 
mad rush for pleasure and profits. One 
can follow Christ today as men have ever 
followed Him. “If any man would come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow Me.” 


“Our dim eyes seek a beacon, 
And our weary feet a guide, 


And our hearts of all life’s mystery 
Seek a meaning and a key; 

But a cross shines on our pathway, 
On it hangs the Crucified, 

And He answers all our longings 
With the whisper, ‘Follow Me.’ 


“Life is a duty—dare it; 

Life is a burden—bear it; 

Life is a thorn-crown—wear it; 

Though it break thy heart in twain, 

Though the burden bear thee down, 

Close thy lips and stand the pain, 

First the Cross, and then the Crown.” 
Ephrata, Pa. 


(Rev. E. O. Butkofsky next week.) 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON : 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity 
August 23, 1931 


A Gospel for All Men 
Acts 11:5-18 


Golden Text: There is no difference be- 
tween the Jew and the Greek: for the 
same Lord over all is rich unto all that 
call upon him. Romans 10:12. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Enlarging Vision. 
2. The Significant Victory. 


Our lesson tells the wonderful story of 
the opening of a new page of Christian 
history. Only the first entries are written 
here, but they mark the beginning of a 
new era of humanity. 


Is Christianity truly a universal reli- 
gion, destined to embrace all mankind with 
its blessings, or merely another Jewish 
sect? Does the gospel of Christ contain 
within itself a power that will destroy all 
the barriers of race and blood and pride 
that divide our race into hostile groups, 
or does it introduce yet another cleavage, 
more deadly, perhaps, than all the others? 


That was the great issue, the first cru- 
cial problem the newborn faith had to face. 
And that is the topic of our present les- 
son, together with its wider context (Acts 
10:1-11:18). The problem still awaits its 
practical solution. The vision that saved 
Peter from his narrow prejudices may, in- 
deed, be ours, but where is the victory 
that should result from such an enlarged 
vision of the meaning of the gospel? When 
we think of our racial pride and prejudice, 
of our bigoted nationalism, of the par- 
tisan divisions that separate men into 
warring clans, we may realize our need of 
sharing with Peter his broadening vision 
of the gospel. 


I. The Enlarging Vision. There really 
were two visions. They came to Cornelius 
and Peter, two men who, to all outward 
seeming, had nothing in common. Insur- 
mountable barriers of blood and breeding, 
of culture and character separated them. 
And yet, in spirit, these twain were one. 
And we learn how, through the agency of 
the Spirit of God, they were brought to- 
gether. 


Cornelius was a Roman soldier of the 
distinguished Cornelian clan. He was “a 
devout man, and one that feared God with 
all his house, who gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God always” (10: 
2). Thus, though nominally a pagan, he 
was a man of noble character. Piety, phil- 
anthropy, and prayer characterized his life, 
besides the proverbial patriotism of a 
Roman officer. So there are many “pagans” 
today whose devoutness and virtue put to 
shame many of the professed followers of 
Christ. Japan and China may teach our 
American youth reverence and obedience. 
Mahatma Gandhi sets Christian America 
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an example of and 
service. 

Presumably Cornelius had been brought 
up in Italy. He came to Palestine as the 
captain of a Roman cohort, and was gar- 
risoned at Caesarea, the Roman capital of 
Palestine. 

And in this center of heathenism, famous 
for its temples, infamous for its licentious 
rites, and detested by the Jews above all 
other cities, we find this pious, upright, 
generous man. Unconsciously, he was a 
seeker of Christ, who was not far from 
the Kingdom of God. Weary of the vain 
superstitions and gross immoralities of 
paganism, he had turned to Judaism, rec- 
ognizing its superiority in creed and deed. 
Without becoming a proselyte, he wor- 
shiped the God of Israel. 

Such was the man whom God, through 
the agency of Peter, was about to add to 
the Church, as the first fruit of the Gentile 
harvest. He represents a type which might 
well inspire the missionary zeal of the 
Chureh with noble motives to heroic en- 
deavor. 

Heathenism has its devoutness, its heart- 
hunger, its deep spiritual yearning, besides 
the rags and filth and misery with which 
we are so familiar. It stands on the low 
hills of its dim beliefs, on the broken steps 
of its temples and altars, longing and 
waiting for the Dayspring from on high. 
Here, surely, lies the deepest motive and 
the great dynamic of Christian missions, 
To preach the gospel to the ends of the 
earth that we may share the fullness of 
grace and truth with hungry hearts and 
starved souls everywhere. It is poor strat- 
egy, and still poorer Christian philosophy, 
to base missionary appeals on the physical, 
social, and political needs of pagan peo- 
ples. These needs may, indeed, challenge 
our first interest and sympathy. And they 
may require our earliest attention. But 
deeper than all that is the need of the 
heart of man. And that is the same every- 
where, regardless of the color of the skin 
or of the curl of the hair. It rests not 
until it rests in God. 

One day Cornelius had a vision, the result 
of his meditations and observations, of 
his communion with God and of his fellow- 
ship with men. God commended his pray- 
ers and alms. He was directed to send 
men to Joppa, with inquiries for the 
apostle Peter. And the Roman obeyed the 
inner voice. Promptly he dispatched three 
messengers in quest of Peter. Evidently 
his character and life had prepared him 
to see that vision and to hear that divine 
voice. Its organ is the conscience of man. 
Thus God is forever summoning and direct- 
ing men, precisely as He did Cornelius. 
But only those hear His call, and respond 
to it, who understand the language of the 
Spirit. And that language can be learned 
and mastered only in the school of piety 
and prayer. 

The important factor in this vision of 
Cornelius is that God sent this devout 


humility, sacrifice, 
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seeker to Peter, the human witness to 
Christ. Through the apostle, the Roman 
met Christ. So God has made the Church 
the bearer of the Glad Tidings. The world 
needs Christ, but it can receive Him only 
through us. No angelic choir will chant 
the Christmas carol to waiting Africa. No 
celestial ambassador will tell the story of 
God’s love in the Orient. We hold the 
remedy for the help and healing of the 
nations. And, if we withhold it, God will 
judge us accordingly. The question that 
should concern us greatly is, not what will 
become of men who live and die in dark- 
ness, but what will become of a Church 
that refuses to let the Light of the World 
shine to the ends of the earth? 


Peter, too, had a vision. On the day 
following the experience of Cornelius, he 
went upon the housetop to pray. There he 
fell into a trance. He “beheld a certain 
vessel descending, as it were a great sheet 
let down from heaven by four corners.” It 
contained “fourfooted beasts of the earth 
and wild beasts and creeping things and 
fowls of the heaven.” And there came a 
voice, “Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” His 
characteristic reply was a prompt and in- 
dignant refusal. Hebrews preferred death, 
as the lesser evil, to such ceremonial de- 
filement. But the strange command was 
thrice repeated. And it was reinforced by 
a voice, saying, “What God has cleansed, 
make not thou unclean.” 

While Peter was still meditating upon 
the meaning of this strange and perplexing 
vision, the providential interpretation 
came with the arrival of the messengers of 
Cornelius, who informed him that God had 
directed their master to “send for thee into 
his house, and to hear words from thee” 
(10:22). On the next day Peter went with 
them to Caesarea. There he preached the 
gospel to Cornelius and to his household, 
and “the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the word. And they of the cireum- 
cision which believed were amazed, as 
many as came with Peter, because that on 
the Gentiles also was poured out the gift 
of the Holy Spirit” (10:44.) But Peter 
commanded them to be baptized, convinced, 
now, that their conversion was according 
to the will of God. He said, “Of a truth 
I perceive that God is no respecter of per- 
sons: but in every nation he that feareth 
Him and worketh righteousness is accept- 
able to Him” (10:35). 

In this interesting episode Peter arouses 
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“He that soweth to the 
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both our wonder and our admiration. We the eternal truths that Jesus revealed. of the spiritual. 
are surprised that this great friend of Only eternity can show us their final sig- flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption, but 


Jesus, a pillar of the Church, needed a spe- 
cial revelation to go into the house of a 
Gentile. But we forget that the new life 


in Peter was subject to the law of growth. 
Like all of us, he was a babe in Christ 
before he became a full-orbed man, His 
faith, at first, was still a mixture of beg- 
garly Jewish elements and great Christian 
truths. Though devoted to Christ, he was 
still bound hand and foot by the grave 
clothes of Mosaic principles and prejudices. 
And the strongest of these was the belief 
that Gentiles had no part in the promises 
of God. 


Similar things are true of us. We, too, 
hold the gospel in strange wrappings, that 
obscure its glory. A man may, indeed, 
become a Christian in the twinkling of 
an eye, but he does not become Christlike 
in a moment; neither in his thought nor in 
his life. That requires years of growth. 
Old prejudices and deepseated habits bar 
the way to the new “Caesareas” that the 
Spirit of Christ is ever showing to men. 

But Peter also challenges our admira- 
tion. Doubtless, his vision was woven by 
tha hand of God out of his own musings 
and meditations, as are all our human 
dreams. We may find the materials of the 
vision and voice in some of his recent ex- 
periences. The baptism of the Ethiopian 
treasurer by Philip, Peter’s itinerant min- 
istry “throughout all parts,” his sojourn 
in the house of an “unclean” tanner at 
Joppa—all these experiences tended to de- 
stroy the hard shell of his Jewish narrow- 
ness. They prepared him for the final step. 
And we must honor him even for his hesi- 
taney to take this final step. After all, a 
man’s religious convictions are too precious 
a thing to be given up quickly and lightly. 
If he must needs advance, let him be sure 
that he follows the guidance of the Spirit 
of Christ. 

So it was in Peter’s case, when, finally, 
he followed the inner voice that bade him 
advance. He was neither a standpatter 
nor an insurgent. He was safely conserva- 
tive and soundly progressive. And thus he 
fitted himself for larger usefulness in the 
growing Kingdom of God. 

II. The Significant Victory. But soon 
the heresy- hunters began to vex Peter, 
“they that were of the circumcision.” And 
the apostle went to Jerusalem to explain and 
defend his conduct before the council. His 
judges were bigoted Jewish Christians. 
They were adherents of Jesus, but they 
also remained steadfast in their fanatical 
devotion to the religion and the rites of 
Moses. Their Christianity did not supplant 
their Judaism. It merely supplemented it. 
Hence they maintained that circumcision as 
well as baptism was required for the con- 
version of Gentiles, and for their admis- 
sion into the Church. 

These blind and bigoted Christians heard 
Peter’s recital in silence. But when they 
learned all that had happened, “they held 
their peace, and glorified God, saying, Then 
to the Gentiles also hath God granted re- 
pentance unto life.” It was not argument 
or reason that conquered their prejudices, 
but life itself. Once again life confounded 
logic, religion shamed theology, the fruit 
of the Spirit destroyed their petty bigotry. 

It was a significant victory, for the 
vindication of Peter’s action was of great 
consequence to the future of the Church. 
If his accusers had won their case, Chris- 
tianity would have remained a Jewish sect, 
totally unable to conquer the world for 
Christ. Peter’s victory opened the way 
to the universal mission of the gospel. 

But the same battle must be fought and 
won anew in every age. It changes its 
form, but it remains the same in principle. 
There are always those who regard the 
gospel as a fixed deposit of truth, that 
must be preserved and preached from age 
to age, without subtraction, addition, or 
alteration. Others know it to be a living 
seed, containing immeasurable harvests of 
truth and life. Only the unfolding years 
can spell out for us the full meaning of 


nificance. 

If the former are right, this ever- 
progressing world will soon outgrow Chris- 
tianity. But the gospel of Christ will re- 
main the wisdom and power of God for the 
salvation of all mankind, if we see and 
find in it, not the proclamation of theolog- 
ical doctrines, but the incarnation and 
revelation of eternal life. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Aug. 23: Bible Truths Based on Nature 
Gal. 6:7-9; John 15:1-8 


Truth is everywhere and always the 
same whether it appears in the Bible, in 
nature or in man. Truth is never contra- 
dieted in anything where the laws of God 
obtain. These laws hold throughout the 
universe. They are the same everywhere. 
There are no so-called “natural” laws and 
“spiritual” laws, but only laws. Conse- 
quently if you recognize a law in the nat- 
ural world, the same appears also in the 
spiritual world. The law of cause and ef- 
fect obtains equally in both realms. The 
Bible reveals to us spiritual truths, but the 
book of nature never contradicts these 
truths. It only illustrates them and spreads 
them before our eyes so that we may see 
and recognize them more clearly. There- 
fore Jesus drew His illustrations from na- 
ture for He saw there the workings of the 
same laws which pertain to the spiritual 
life. Nature thus becomes a mirror which 
reflects the truths of the invisible world. 
The things which are not seen may appear 
in the things which are seen. Let us look 
at a few of these spiritual truths which 
nature teaches us. 

1. Growth. Nature everywhere reveals 
the law of growth. “Consider the lilies 
how they grow.” “First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 
Every living thing grows. The urge to 
live and to develop is everywhere present. 
We see it in the grass, in the flower, in 
the tree, in the animal. Nothing appears 
in its full and final form. It is always 
changing, always growing, always break- 
ing out in new forms. Nature is never 
static, never stationary. It moves through 
cycles of birth, growth, decay, death, resur- 
rection. This same principle of growth 
applies in the spiritual life. It, too, has 
its stages of progress. It does not begin 
at the point of perfection. It observes all 
the laws of growth. It needs proper soil, 
proper environment, and develops from 
one stage to another. The spiritual life 
is never perfect, never complete, but it is 
always in a state of becoming. Many peo- 
ple lose sight of this fact. They think of 
spiritual life as a finished product, and 
regard it as a sort of commodity, like a 
garment, which they can obtain ready- 
made. But simply because it is a life the 
spiritual life must grow and develop. The 
same is true with regard to the revelation 
of God. This, too, is something that must 
develop. There is such a thing as a pro- 
gressive revelation of God. God did not 
reveal Himself in one final outburst. But 
He showed Himself gradually to the world. 
Even now that revelation is not complete. 
God has not yet fully revealed Himself. 
There are vast areas in God which have not 
yet been discovered, vistas of His being 
which have not yet been disclosed to men. 
There is always progress, development, 
growth in our apprehension of God, and 
our own spiritual life must expand and 
grow from more to more. 

2, Cause and Effect. “Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” We 
see this law in nature everywhere. There 
we expect to find it so. If a man sows 
tares he does not expect to reap wheat. 
If he puts his hand into the fire he expects 
to be burned. If he violates the laws of 
health he expects to suffer. Cause and ef- 
fect follow each other everywhere in na- 
ture. The same holds true in the realm 


he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting.” This is an 
inexorable law. “The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” There is no exception to it 
and no escape from it. One cannot violate 
the law of the spiritual life and not suffer 
the consequences thereof. Sometimes the 
judgment does not overtake us as swiftly 
as it does in the natural order, but it 
always comes. 


“Sorrow tracketh wrong 
As echo follows song.” 


The same holds true with reference to the 
good. The good always has its reward, 
It may at times come late but it always 
comes, No good deed is ever done in vain. 
It will eventually enjoy its harvest. Sow- 
ing and reaping follow each other in the 
spiritual as well as in the natural order. 
There is no effect without its cause, and 
every cause will issue in some effect. If 
we would recognize this truth more fully 
it would help us to live more cireumspectly 
and to order our lives more wisely. 

. 3. Abiding and Abounding. “He that 
abideth in Me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit.” The illustra- 
tion of the vine and the branches teaches 
us a great lesson. It shows the intimate 
union between Christ and the believer. The 
branches form a vital part of the vine it- 
self. The sap from the main stem flows out 
into the remotest branches and twigs and 
gives them life and makes them fruitful. 
Every husbandman knows this great law 
of the vineyard. He also knows the need 
of pruning and purging the branches that 
they may bring forth more fruit. The 
same principle obtains in the spiritual 
world. “The branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself except it abide in the vine; no more 
can ye except ye abide in Me.” Here is 
a great lesson to be learned. We some- 
times imagine that we can do good our- 
selves, that by our own efforts we ean at- 
tain a high degree of spiritual perfection. 
We hear so much of it today. We seek to 
“pull ourselves up by our own bootstraps,” 
and folks are content with a morality of 
their own making. This is sometimes eall- 
ed “the new humanism,” which is an ef- 
fort on the part of man to bring forth 
spiritual fruit without God or Christ. But 
“the branch cannot bear fruit of itself.” It 
must abide before it can abound. Christ 
must vitalize our lives before we can live 
the good life. “Apart from Me, ye can do 
nothing.” Fruit comes as the consequence 
not as the cause of the spiritual life. Some- — 
times we are told to be good and accept 
Christ. But that is not the way Christ 
teaches us. Accept Christ and then you 
will be good. Your good life is the out- 
come of your union with Christ. First, be 
rooted and then you will bear fruit. Abide 
and then abound. ‘Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

There are many other Bible truths which 
nature teaches us. Therefore we should be 
students of nature. We should try to see 
more in nature than material things and 
forces. We should seek to find God and 
good in everything. Nature should be for 
us a Jacob’s ladder on which we may see 
the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing. It should be for us a bush in the 
desert out of which God speaks to us and 
makes known His will. It should be a eon- 
tinuous sermon on the Mount which teaches 
us the way of life. 


A Letter to the Editor 


Paxtang, Pa. 
My dear Editor: 


I cannot help but make some comments 
on your editorial entitled “Luxurious De- 
pression,” especially in your quoting a cer- 
tain distinguished English woman who, by 
the way, must have had enough of ex- 
changeable surplus of this world’s mate- 
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rial goods to journey to and sojourn in 
this land of her so-called “spoiled darlings 
of fortune” and see so little. 

If this English woman was really inter- 
ested in the fortunes of every-day people, 
working people, to find out whether there 
is a depression—I only call it a depression 
because everybody else has been taught to 
do so, but in fact, heretofore it was always 
called a panic—why did she not travel 
through and mix with the people that work 
in some of the textile mills, especially in 
certain centres as the mining districts of 
Western Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tueky and Eastern Ohio, or some of the 
steel mills? For that matter she would 
not have needed to go to those centres; 
all she would have needed to do was to 

emake a more thorough investigation in 
the very centres of her observations and 
she would have seen plenty and under- 
stood that there is a panic. When men 
with families have to live on a mere pit- 
tance of as low as $17 reward for two 
weeks of work, as I have seen with my 
own eyes, is adding insult to injury, and 
this is neither in the slavish textile south- 
ern mill districts nor in the mining or 
steel districts, but in the highly unionized 
railroad industry. I suppose this English 
woman would even admit that living on $8 
a week is being a “spoiled darling of for- 


tune.” Many of her observations are true, 


but the trouble is she did not take the 
trouble to see much. It is equally true, as 
I myself see it, that there is an orgy of 
pleasure, but even that English woman, 
who I presume is bright enough and hon- 
est enough to admit that the things she 
talks about and holds up as examples of 
prosperity are existent in her own land, 
knows that for the moment only those who 


I myself, as I journey along as the pilot 
of a giant locomotive and its equally giant 
train of a mile and a quarter in length, 
often wonder, as I pass the many places 
of amusements, if the panic can be nearly 
as bad as some people try to paint it, but 
I do not stop at that thought, because 
there are a lot of people in this world and 
certainly there are millions who still are, 
I might say, in an enviable position in 
life and who have everything in so far 
as this life’s necessities and luxuries are 
concerned, but there are also millions that 
have not even the bare necessities of life. 
I am not a Bible authority but I never 
saw anything in that Book of Knowledge 
where Christian people shall take advan- 
tage of one another even to the extent of 
depriving some of the very necessities of 
life just because they are meek and endure 
the conditions as laid down for them, and 
slave and exist for awhile and then die 
because of their slaving so that others 
might live in luxury and riotous living. 
Ah yes, my dear English woman, acquaint 
yourself with facts as I have, and then you 
will know that not everybody in America 
is “a spoiled child of fortune.” 

In conclusion I want to say to that 
English woman, let her bestir herself in 
the interest of prohibiting intoxicating 
beverages to her people and while I am no 
prophet, ’ll venture to prophesy that im- 
mediately poor people will be riding 
around in automobiles. 

Yours for justice and equality, 
Jos. I. Boger. 
Member of Fourth Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mrs. 
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According to a recent statement, the 
golf clubs of the country are valued at 
$500,000,000 and the annual expenditure of 
players for balls and clubs was placed at 
$10,000,000. Golf clubs provide regular 
employment for about 50,000 persons, not 
including the hundreds of thousands of 
caddies. Thus golf is considered a major 
industry. 

President Hoover authorized a_ brief 
statement July 28, declaring that the pol- 
icy of his administration in opposing wage 
cuts remained unchanged. 

Representative Samuel C. Major of the 
7th Missouri District died at Fayette, Mo., 
July 28. He was 62. His death restores 
the Republican majority in the National 
House to two. ° 

Deposits in the mutual savings banks of 
the United States on July 1 were $9,976,- 
967,981, an average of $753.56 for the more 
than 13,000,000 depositors, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. This is the 
largest accumulation of small capital ever 
held by the mutual institutions. The av- 
erage also is the largest. 

From Aug. 17, it has been announced at 
the close of the recent meeting of the 
North Atlantic Conference at Paris, the 
cost of first-class transportation on all ships 
between European and North American 
ports will be reduced from 10 to 30 per 
cent. Third class rates will be reduced 13 
per cent on the average. 

Blinded by Atlantic fog and exhausted 
after long hours of battling against head- 
winds, Clyde E. Pangborn and Hugh Hern- 
don, Jr., in their monoplane landed in 
Wales 32 hours after starting their attempt 
to beat the Post-Gatty record for a flight 
from New York eastward around the world. 

Estimating that 175,000 persons have lost 
their jobs since June, that about 5,200,000 
were unemployed in July, and declaring 


that the unemployment situation is “grow- 
ing steadily more critical,’ William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, predicted that 7,000,000 will be out 
of work in the United States next winter 
‘Sf industrial unemployment should in- 
crease as much from July to January next 
as it does in normal prosperous years.” 

William L. McLean, owner and publisher 
of the Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin,” 
and a former director of the Associated 
Press and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, died July 30 at his 
home in Germantown. 

The Zeppelin returned to Berlin from 
her Arctic cruise after being in the air 81 
hours since her start from Lenigrad July 
27. Dr. Eckener, the commander, said, 
“Years of exploration were made in a few 
days without peril or discomfort.” 

The immigration “racket” in New York, 
through the operation of which aliens il- 
legally in the United States and others 
outside have obtained fraudulent re-entry 
permits, was denounced by Secretary of 
Labor Doak as one of the worst of several 
violations of the immigration law. 

Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the gov- 
erning board of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, has been selected as the Amer- 
ican member of the committee to be set up 
by the Bank of International Settlements 
in accordance with the recommendation of 
the London Conference of Ministers, to 
inquire into the immediate credit needs of 
Germany. 

A world’s record non-stop flight was 
made by Russell Boardman and John Po- 
lando, who landed at Istambul July 30, 
after leaving New York 49 hours before 
without a break across the Atlantic and 
Europe. 

Through the generosity of Julius Rosen- 
wald, of Chicago, Berlin will receive 
$1,000,000 to establish a children’s dental 
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are fortunate enough can enjoy them, the clinic. The establishment would parallel 
same as here in the U. S., A. those set up by George Eastman in other 


European capitals. 
President Hoover has made a suggestion 


to the German Government through Fred 
eric M. Sackett, Ambassador at Berlin, that 
if Germany should so desire, the Federal 
Farm Board would sell it substantial 


amounts of wheat and cotton on liberal 
credit terms. 

The 23rd International Esperanto Con- 
gress opened at Cracow, Poland, Aug. 1. 
32 nations were represented. The confer- 
ence lasted 8 days. 

The Bank of England issued an official 
announcement Aug. 1, that the Bank of 
France and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York had placed at its disposal credits 
in their respective currencies totaling 
$250,000,000. 

Thomas A. Edison collapsed at his home 
in Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J., 
Aug. 1. The inventor, who is 84 years old, 
has not been well since his return from 
Florida the middle of June. He has 
nephritis and diabetes. 

Secretary of the Navy Adams has for- 
warded to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
retired, the gold medal awarded to him 
by Congress in commemoration of his lead- 
ership of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition to 
Little America and the South Pole. 81 
other medals were also sent to him to be 
presented to his men. 

Approximately $15,000,000 will be avail- 
able for carrying out President Hoover’s 
instructions that the Department of Agri- 
culture co-operate with local agencies in 
relieving distress caused by this summer’s 
drought and the Western grasshopper inva- 
sions. 

Families of 59 striking coal miners were 
saved from eviction from their homes Aug. 
1 by the philanthrophy of Mrs. Ethel Clyde, 
a wealthy New York woman, who posted 
bonds totaling $8,850 to guarantee pay- 
ments of their rent for a year. When Mrs. 
Clyde discovered this condition at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., she was there as a tourist. 

Infantile paralysis, which broke out in 
Brooklyn recently, appears to be spread- 
ing. A total of 620 new cases of the 
disease have been reported since Jan. 1. 
New Haven and Hartford, Conn., have re- 
ported a number of cases with a few 
deaths. 

For the first time since the Civil War the 
annual immigration to the United States 
has fallen below 100,000, Harry E. Hull, 
Commissioner General of Immigration, de- 
clared in a recent analysis of the statistics 
for the fiscal year which ended June 30. 

Professor Paul Monroe, of Columbia 
University, has announced his acceptance 
of the presidency of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, made up of dele- 
gates from national education organiza- 
tions throughout the world. 

In recognition of his distinguished serv- 
ice as American Minister to the Dominican 
Republic, Charles Boyd Curtis, of New 
York, has been awarded the more impor- 
tant portfolio of American Minister to El 
Salvador. 

The province of Catalonia has cast an 
overwhelming ballot for autonomous state- 
hood within the republic of Spain. 400,000 
favor statehood within the republic. 

Four hundred millions were spent by the 
Reich in 1930 under the poor law and ten 
million persons were aided by this charity 
in Germany. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
landed at Baker Lake Aug. 3, having made 
a flight from Churchill, Man. They resum- 
ed their leisurely flight to Tokio Aug. 4 by 
the way of Hunter Bay. ‘ 


THE FREDERICK MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE 


163 delegates, with scores of visitors, 
representing the Reformed ‘Churches of 
six states and the District of Columbia, 
fellowshiped together on the delightful 
campus of Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
from July 11 to 18, inclusive. The wide 
range of territory covered by this Mission- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
by the three (Knglish) Hastern Synods. The 


Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 


and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 


Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 

Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. 

Applications now being accepted for 
admission September 17, 1931. Write for 
catalog. 


HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 
Greorcr L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Offers instruction providing a liberal 
education and special preparation for the 
ministry, religious education, law, public 
service, medicine, teaching, physical 
education, social service and business. 
Expenses held to a minimum. Freshman 
class limited to 200. Members of the 
Reformed Church advised to enroll early. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, JR. 
Assistant to the President 

Collegeville Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


ary Conference perennially brings with it 
a diversity that is most refreshing, and 
has been prophetie of those broader hori- 
zons envisioned by all who enroll here. 
Aside from all classroom work, the priv- 
ilege afforded Virginians, Marylanders, 
West Virginians, Pennsylvanians, ete., of 
thus fellowshiping together is in itself a 
missions project the worth of which can- 
not be estimated. 

With every recurring year the doors of 
Hood College seem to swing wider in a 
glad welcome to all who attend this Con- 
ference. President and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Apple, together with their efficient helpers, 
are delightful hosts who outdo themselves 
in every attention that would make for the 
comfort and convenience of all. The in- 
formal reception tendered the Conference 
officials and faculty at the President’s 
House adds zest and instils a new spirit 
in the midst of the week’s exacting 
routine. They know how! 

Seldom if ever has such a strong faculty 
been assembled at any of our Frederick 
Conferences, Acknowledgment of their de- 
votion and consecration must be general 
and not specific. It was regretted by all 
that Miss Laura M. Snyder, a great fa- 
vorite at Frederick, was unable to meet 
her classes after the first day because of 
illness. However, the children’s work was 
ably taken care of by Mrs. 
Bassler, of Westminster, Md., and Miss 
Ruth Sigmund, of Frederick. Through the 
enforced absence of Miss Greta P. Hinkle, 
also due to illness, the G. M. G. classes 
were in charge of Miss Carrie M. Kersch- 
ner. It was necessary to repeat all of the 
major hour classes with the exception of 
one, and the class room work in general 
was of a high order. To our certain knowl- 
edge, everybody “passed.” 

The more definite spiritual appeals were 
made through two strong addresses on 
Conference Sunday by President Charles 
E. Miller, of Heidelberg College, and Rev. 
Dr. T. P. Bolliger, of Madison, Wis., rep- 
resenting the Board of Home Missions; 
through the Rey. Roland L. Rupp, of Bal- 
timore, who conducted the daily Bible 
Study hour: and through the Rey. Dr. 
EK. F. Hoffmeier, of Hanover, Pa., with 
his series of addresses at the Sunset sery- 
ice, closing with the impressive Commu- 
nion service on Friday evening. 

Of uniform interest and unusually high 
character were the evening platform meet- 
ings in Brodbeck Hall. From across seas, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. G. Seiple delighted and 
inspired with their story of Japan: pic- 
tures, both static and moving, brought the 
work in our three mission fields up-to-date: 
Dr. Bartholomew permitted us to see 
China through the eyes of America, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Calvin K. Staudt thrilled 
with their glowing account of our com- 
paratively new work in Iraq. The Hood 
Conference felt signally honored in that 
it was the first gathering of its kind in 
America at which the Staudts brought 
companion messages. 

The Conference at play was in capable 
hands under the guidance of the Rev. E. 
Clair Blum, of Shippensburg, Pa., a new- 
comer at the Conference, but who made a 
distinct contribution throughout the week. 
It is probable that a larger percentage of 
delegates participated in the organized 
recreation than for a number of years. 

One of the most heartening features of 
the Conference was that a number of con- 
gregations were represented there for the 
first time. There are many others that 
should stand up and be counted. It augurs 
well that the registration at Frederick was 
only 15 less than that of the Eastern 
Synod Conference at Collegeville. The ac- 
tive interest of several additional congre- 
gations would have placed us upon an 
equal footing. It is possible that here and 
there may be found a minister or mission- 
ary leader who will not join hands with 
the summer conference program, but it is 
more than likely true that in most con- 
gregations not represented the gathering 
of funds and the enlisting of delegates are 
deferred until it is too late. Pastors, Sun- 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 


Lancaster 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 

Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


Has all the requisites essential for a 
good college. 

A Wide Variety of Courses 

A Strong and Competent Faculty 

A Well-Balanced Program of Students’ 

Activities 

Modern Buildings Well Equipped 

$420 covers all College fees including 
board and room. 


Inquiries for further information 
welcomed. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 

Heidelberg upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 

During the College year 1929-30 Heidelberg had 
sixteen debates with other colleges and won ten 
of them; one hundred and twenty-four debates in 
twenty-three years—eighty-nine victories and thirty- 
five defeats. 

For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


Massanutten Academy (1899) 
Woodstock, Virginia 


Reformed Church preparatory school for boys_ in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 140 miles 
south of Harrisburg, Pa. : 
Splendidly equipped. Fully accredited. 
Write for catalog. 
HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., PD.D. 
Headmaster 


insists 


day School superintendents and missionary 
leaders should begin now with the deter- 
mination that their congregation will be 
represented at the 1932 Conference! The 
week of July 9 to 16 has been tentatively 
agreed upon as the time for the 1932 
Conference. Reporter. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Church Library; A Manual, by Eliza- 
beth Louisa Foote. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. Price, 75 cents. 


A most complete little book covering the 
essentials for the establishing, arranging, 
cataloguing, mechanical appliances and 
methods for a Church School library. The 
author, an experienced librarian, explains 
the reasons for the Church School library, 
and its re-establishment in such schools 
where the library was abandoned because 
of public library facilities. It is now dis- 
covered that the publie libraries cannot 
adequately meet the needs of the Church 
Schools. That the religious education 
movement has developed a field for spe- 
cialized literature which must be eared for 
by the individual Church Schools. 


W. C. R. 


ORB VRTEUTA Roy, 


KATHERINE BURKHOLDER 
PATTERSON 


Katherine B. Patterson was a daughter 
of John and Louisa Wolfersberger Burk- 
holder. She was born on the ancestral 
farm near Campbelltown, Lebanon County, 
Pa., October 18, 1866. She received her 
education in the local public school and 
her Christian nurture through the Salem 
Reformed Church under the pastorate of 
Dr. Jonathan E. Hiester. 
death of her parents she made her home in 
Hollidaysburg. Here she was united in 
marriage with Mr. Frank B. Patterson. 
Shortly after marriage the couple trans- 
ferred their home to Altoona where Mr, 
Patterson died Nov. 21, 1921. Later, after 
the Warburton House was opened in Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Patterson was selected to 
become its housekeeper and hostess. Later 
she was called to Haverford College where, 
assisted by her sister, Mary, she served 
acceptably in a similar capacity for the 
past three years. 

Mrs. Patterson was taken seriously ill 
last April and went to the Lankenau Hos- 
pital for medical care. Here she rallied 
strength at times but finally succumbed 
to the ravages of disease and fell asleep 
at midnight, Saturday, July 25, 1931. A 
brief service was held on Monday evening 
at the Oliver H. Bair Funeral Parlors in 
Philadelphia, attended by representatives 
and friends from the Warburton House and 
Haverford College, whose respect and af- 
fection she had naturally won and held 
beeause of her friendliness, efficiency and 
cheerful personality. On Tuesday after- 
noon, July 28, the final service was held 
in Trinity Reformed Church, Palmyra, in 
charge of Dr. J. Rauch Stein. 


Her body was laid to rest in the village 
Churchyard, on the family plot belonging 
to Mr. Alfred L. Henry, of New York 
City, an intimate companion and friend 
of her girlhood days, with whom she was 
to have been united in marriage this sum- 
mer. She is survived by one sister, Mrs. 
Mary Burkholder Ginder and by a number 
of nieces and nephews, prominent among 
them Lieut. Commander Samuel P. Ginder, 
enlisted in the Aviation Department of the 
United States Navy at Washington, D. C., 
and Lieut. John B. Ginder, enlisted in the 
Under-seas Service of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Md. 

Mrs. Patterson was held in high regard 
by all who came to know her. She was 
thoroughly democratic in her relationships 
and expressed in word and life the faith 
and the graces of a sincere and humble 
Christian. J. R. S. 


MISS FLORENCE M. RETTINGER 


Miss Florence M. Rettinger, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Rettinger, Lykens, 


Following the ~ 


Pa., departed this life, at the age of 39, 
on Tuesday, July 14, and was buried on 
July 17, in the cemetery at Wiconisco, 
Pa. She was a very faithful member of 
Christ Church, Lykens, Pa., and was high- 
ly esteemed by the people of the commu- 
nity. In her death Christ Church lost a 
valuable member. She was organist for 
over 25 years, always faithful to her task, 
and could be depended upon for services 
at all times and under all circumstances. 
She was also a regular and consistent 
teacher of her Sunday School class; an ac- 
tive member of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, the Young People’s Christian 
Association and the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Funeral services were conducted from her 
late home by her pastor, the Rev. W. R. 
Hartzell, who was assisted by two of her 
former pastors, Revs. L. M. Fetterolf and 
Charles H. Slinghoff. Besides her parents 
she is survived by two sister, Mrs. Robert 
Scott of Philadelphia, Pa., and Minnie, at 
home; and one brother, Jacob, of Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa. ‘ 

The pastor’s text was Jer. 31:3, “Yea, I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love: 
therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn 
thee.” God’s love is always active, and 
under all circumstances, especially when 
sorrow overwhelms, we should cling more 
strongly to this belief, and repose in the 
arms of His sheltering care. 


W. R. H. 


MRS. HENRY C. TRUMBOWER, 


Mrs. Martha Freed Trumbower, wife of 
Henry C. Trumbower, President of the 
Board of Incorporation of the Trinity Re- 
formed Church, Philadelphia, died June 6, 
1931, following a long illness of more than 
a year and a half, with three hospital ex- 
periences. Her ‘Christian fortitude and 
hope in the months preceding her Home- 
going were a living lesson to her many 
friends. 

Born July 4, 1867, Mrs. Trumbower was 
the daughter of Henry W. Freed, of Rich- 
landtown, who passed away in 1928 at the 
age of 97, and Hannah L. Freed, who sur- 
vives her daughter, and at 95 years of 
age enjoys comparatively good health. Mrs. 
Trumbower was confirmed in the St. John’s 
Reformed Church, Richlandtown and re- 
mained a member there until 1914, when 
she united with the Trinity Church, Phila- 
delphia. Here she became one of the most 
devoted workers, a leader of one of the 
circles of the Auxiliary and in the pastor’s 
class. A good and generous friend to all, 
and one who loved the work of the Church 
sincerely, she will be greatly missed. 

Services were held at the residence, 351 
E. Gowen Ave., Mt. Airy, on June 9, by 
the pastor, Rev. Purd E. Deitz, and the 
next day at Richlandtown, where Rev. Wil- 
bur J. Kohler assisted. The interment was 
at the cemetery nearby. 

Surviving her, besides the mother, are 
her husband; two children, Mrs. Herman 
Reinhardt, Jr., and H. Stuart Trumbower; 
and one grandchild, Elinor Jane Reinhardt. 


P. E. D. 


WILLIAM DANIEL GASSER 


William Daniel Gasser, a son of George 
Gasser and his wife Sarah (nee Reichart), 
was born in Delano, Pa., 44 years ago. He 
attended the public schools of his native 
place until he was 16, and then began to 
work for the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, continuing 28 consecutive years. 
On July 24, he went to his work at the 
Walnutport Station as agent, and while 
engaged in sweeping the platform of the 
station, was accidentally struck by the 
Seranton flier and hurled into eternity in 
the twinkling of an eye. He was married 
to Daisy Minnich and leaves to mourn his 
sudden and unexpected. departure his be- 
reaved widow and two children, Helena 
and William. 


He was confirmed by the late Rey. J. J. 
Fisher, pastor of the Tamaqua Charge, and 
became a member of the White Church in 
Rush Township, Schuylkill County. After 
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moving to Slatington his membership was 
transferred to St. John’s Church and he 
soon proved himself a valuable asset. He 
was an elder of the Church and supt. of 
the large Sunday School at the time of 
his death, and by his pleasing personality, 


optimism and constructive ability, became 
a great help to his pastor. All who knew 
Mr. Gasser knew him but to love him, and 
he will be greatly missed. 

Fraternally he belonged to the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows and shortly be- 
fore his death was elected Noble Grand. 
He is survived by his aged parents, both 
of whom are high in the eighties, and by 
the following brothers and sisters: George, 
of Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert, of Delano; 
and Frank, at home; Kate, the wife of 
F. Gearhart, of Lehighton, and Sallie, at 
home. 

His funeral was held July 28 from his 
late home on Willow Ave., where short 
services were held, after which the funeral 
cortege proceeded to St. John’s Church, 
where about 500 had gone to pay their 
last tribute of respect. His pastor, Rev. 
R. M. Paine, conducted the services and 
preached a timely sermon on the text: 
“Therefore be ye also ready.” Mat. 24: 
44. The pastor was assisted by the Rev. 
O. P. Steckel, a neighbor and close friend 
of the departed and family. 

Thus, in such a moment as we think not, 
passed out of sight a dear father, husband, 
respected citizen, and friend, one who had 
endeared himself to all who knew him and, 
although the voices of those who depart 
hence in the Lord are stilled, and their 
hands and faces vanished, may we take 
courage and comfort that “in Paradise 
grows our store” and that from henceforth: 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 
Even so saith the Spirit, for they rest 
from their labors. 

O. P. §. 


WILLIAM SUNDAY 


With the passing of William Sunday on 
June 9, Shiloh Church, Danville, Pa., lost 
its oldest and one of its most active mem- 
bers. For 66 years he was a member of 
the Church. He was confirmed in 1865 at 
St. John’s Church, Mausdale, and in 1869 
was transferred to Shiloh. 

He was born in Saxony, Germany, April 
9, 1844. He served in the 132nd Regiment 
of Pennsylvania Volunteers during the 
Civil War. For many years he served as 
an officer in the Church. He has always 
been ardent in the support of the Church 
and her institutions, not only by giving 
but by working. Many of his gifts were 
placed outside of our own denomination. 
He has shown his interest and loyalty by 
contributing generously to all the benevo- 
lences, and supporting the boards of our 
Church, besides the service he rendered 
by work and gifts to the local congrega- 
tion, 

He was a regular attendant, even in his 
old age, at the Church services, in spite of 
the fact that for years he has been suffer- 
ing various illnesses. Death came at the 
Geisinger Memorial Hospital after less 
than a week of acute sickness. He lived 
long and well and did much for others. 

Funeral services were held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Manning, Bloom 
St., June 12, with his friend and pastor, 
Rev. Clark W. Heller, officiating. 


MRS. ANNA C. GLESSNER 


Anna Christina Posehman, daughter of 
Conrad and Elizabeth Poschman, deceased, 
was born at Meyersdale, Pa., April 12, 
1868, and died after a brief illness, June 
27, 1931, aged 63 years, 2 months, and 15 
days. She was baptized in infaney by 
Rev. A. B. Koplin, and confirmed June 3, 
1882, by Rev. J. M. Schick. May 3, 1887, 
she was married to Charles F. Glessner, 
who died in 1921. She was the mother of 
Lieut. Albert Conrad Glessner, who died 
Jan. 19, 1931, an account of whose death 
appeared in the “Messenger” early this 
year. She is survived by 2 daughters, 
Lydia and Elizabeth; 1 sister, Mrs. Eliza- 
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beth Kuffer, of Somerset; 1 brother, Con- 
rad Poschman, of Uniontown; and 3 grand- 
sons, Charles, Albert, and Frederick 
Glessner. 

Mrs. Glessner’s entire life was spent in 
Meversdale. The home and the Church 
were the two interests to which she gave 
her strength and her love. In both she 
was a shining example of self-sacrificing 
devotion, She faithfully kept the vows 
which she took upon herself at the baptism 
of her children, “to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” The 
Word of God was “a lamp unto her feet 
and a light unto her path.” She could 


say with the Psalmist: “Thy Word is my 
comfort in affliction.” 

She loved the Church with an affection 
that was truly beautiful. In its work and 
worship she rejoiced. For many years she 
sang in the choir and gave utterance to the 
devout yearnings of her soul through the 
ministry of music as expressed in the great 
hymns of the Church. She was an active 
member of the Dorcas Bible Class, and 
for a number of years served as assistant 
teacher and president. Truly, we can say, 
“One of the noble mothers in Israel has 
gone to be with the Lord.” 

A life like that of Anna Glessner’s 
needs no eulogy from minister or friend. 
Hers was a life lived in deeds, not words. 
Her eulogy is written in the hearts of 
her children, friends, and neighbors. And 
while her bodily presence has gone from 
us, the memory of her Christian spirit will 
linger with us, while life shall last, as a 
sweet fragrance. 

Funeral services were held in the Church. 
The pastor was assisted by Dr. A. E. 
Truxal, who spoke in glowing terms of the 
active interest of the members of this 
family in the life and progress of the 
Chureh, and their devotion to all the 
interests of Christ’s Kingdom. A quartet 
composed of Sue N. Baer, Lepha Suder, 
William Price and Carl Leith, furnished 
music. Burial was made in the Church 
cemetery. “Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” 

B. A. B. 


MRS. MARY KRUM KASHNER 


Mrs. Mary Krum Kashner, a life-long 
member of St. James Church of the Dan- 
ville, Pa., Charge, a regular attendant and 
always faithful, passed away at her home 
at Ridgeville, June 3, 1931. 

Her husband for many years was an 
officer in the Church, and her entire family 
of brothers, sisters, sons and daughters, 
are active members. She is survived by 
2 brothers, 5 sisters, 5 sons, and 2 daugh- 
ters. Funeral services were held at her 
home June 6, with her minister, Rev. Clark 
W. Heller, and a former minister, Rev. 
Charles D. Lerch, officiating. 


MRS. MOLLIE BELL 


Mrs. Mollie W. Bell was born March 13, 
1847, and entered into her eternal rest 
July 23, 1931. She was the daughter of 
the late Jacob F. and Eliza Thomas Lower, 
and spent most of her early years in 
Arendtsville, Pa. For a few years her 
parents resided at the old Stone Tavern in 
Cumberland County, Pa., where she married 
William Bell, Nov. 8, 1867. To this union 
were born three children, of which two 
survive, Harry J. Bell, of Dawson, Pa., 
and Mrs. Grace B. King, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. One son, George W. Bell, preceded 
her in death May 18, 1918. 

After her marriage she and her husband 
lived at Bell’s Mills and Arendtsville until 
1875, when they moved to McKnightstown, 
where her husband died in 1876. She lived 
in MecKnightstown until 1906, when she 
removed to Pittsburgh, where she died at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. King. Mrs. 
Bell was the last surviving member of her 
parents’ family. 

She was a life-long and consistent mem- 
ber of the Reformed Chureh, which she 
dearly loved. Her devotion was always 
loyal and for more than a period of fifty 
years she was a subscriber and reader of 


Every Pastor Should Have One of These 
Pastor’s Individual Communion Services 


Style 6-S 


Pastor’s Individual Service 


with Three Glasses 
(New Design) 


A small Outfit pictured at the right is now offered 
with three glasses, size 5 x 6 inches, genuine black 
leather case, purple lining, flagon and new design bread 
or wafer box. The lid of the wafer box can be reversed 
and used as a serving tray for the bread or wafer. 


(A new feature.) 


Price with either quadruple silver or non-tarnishing 
pewter flagon and wafer box, $12.75, delivery prepaid. 


Un ordering specify silver or pewter.) 


Price, $25.00, delivery extra. 


Consists of six crystal glasses, glass flagon 


This is a most necessary part of the modern 
minister’s equipment. 
silver-plated 
bread or wafer box, and six heavy based 
plain glass tumblers, the carrying case being 
genuine black leather, with purple lining. 


Consists of a quadruple 


flagon, quadruple silver-plated 


Size 5°34 x 8%4 inches. 


No gift that can be made to a Pastor will 
be more highly appreciated than one of these 
outfits. With it he can render a most valuable 
ministry to the sick and shut-ins of the church. 


Price, $12.00, delivery prepaid. 


Price, with non-tarnishing pewter flagon and 
wafer box, $12.75, delivery prepaid. 


Style 3-P 


SERVICE No. 1300 
Size 5% x 9 in. 


with silver-plated top, other element recep- 
tacles and glass holder of quadruple silver- 
plated hard white metal; and black case. With 
six silver cups, $4.50 extra; with six silver 


the “Reformed Church Messenger.” All 


Pastor’s Service No. 1300—Six Glasses 


SERVICE No. 1200 


Price, $20.00, delivery extra. Size, 5 x 5 in. 


Consists of four crystal glasses, glass flagon 
with silver-plated top, other element recep- 
tacles and glass holder of quadruple silver- 
plated hard white metal; and black case. 
With four silver cups, $3.00 extra; with four 


silver cups and silver flagon, $6.00 extra. 


cups and silver flagon, $7.50 extra. 


Pastor’s Service No. 1200—Four Glasses 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


services to the Church should be an inspir- 


her life she devoted much of her time and 
gave freely and unselfishly of her talents 
to the work of the Church. Her faith was 
simple, beautiful, sublime, and constant. 
She sank painlessly and peacefully into 
her last sleep, confident and assured in the 
faith she had lived. The memory of her 


ation to all who worship therein, 

The funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. G. H. Koons, at St. John’s Reformed 
Chureh, McKnightstown, at 2 P. M., July 


25, 1931. Interment in the cemetery at 
Arendtsville, Pa. 
Hide By 
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